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Each number of this week’s issue of The 
Christian Union is accompanied by a 
Four-Page Illustrated Supplement, enti- 
tled “Progressive Colorado,” the text being 
by Ernest Ingersoll, with iWustrations by 
Thomas Moran, Our readers who have 
not opportunity to visit for themselves the 
most picturesque State in the Union may 
at least obtain from this Supplement a 
clear idea of its beauty and enterprise. 








THE OUTLOOK. 


The assassination of Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
the new Chief Secretary for Ireland, and Mr. Thomas 
Henry Burke, his Under-Secretary, is the horrible 
but not unnatural result of the diabolical teachings 
of Irish leaders during the past months. The Eng- 
lish Government has comprised two well-defined 
parties; a Whig element, conservative and deter- 
mined to govern Ireland and suppress lawlessness by 
vigorous military measures, and a Radical element, 
inclined to apply the principles of self-government 
regardless of circumstances, and without considering 
the character of the Irish community or its past his- 
tory. Mr. Forster, the late Secretary for Ireland, 
represented the former of these parties, and under 
his guidance the Coercion Act was passed, conferring 
upon him the power to arrest and hold in prison, 
without trial, those suspected of contributing to 
agrarian crimes, Under his administration popular 
leaders were arrested, among them Mr. Parnell him- 
self. The Radicals, represented in Parliament by 
such men as Joseph Chamberlain and John Bright, 
always dissented from this policy, though loyalty to 
Mr. Gladstone led them to submit to it, Last week 
the unconditional release of the three imprisoned 
Members of Parliament, Messrs. Parnell, Dillon and 
O'Kelly, was announced, and therewith the resigna- 
tion of Mr, Forster, the determination of the Gov- 
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ernment not to renew the Coercion Act, and to make 
provision for aiding the tenants to meet their arrears 
of rent instead of evicting them for non-payment. 
Of course charges were freely made by the Opposi- 
tion that the release of the imprisoned Irishmen 
was the result of a bargain; charges which were 
positively denied both by the Prime Minister and 
the Irish members. But although no bargain was 
made, the course of the Government was clearly and 
confessedly an abandonment of its policy of coercion, 
and an appeal to the generosity and the confidence 
of the Irish people. The Irish party in the House 
of Commons hoped for the appointment of an ex- 
treme Radical, and even of an Irishman, as the Secre- 
tary for Ireland. Instead, Lord Frederick Cavendish 
was appointed, the younger brother of Lord Harting- 
ton; a representative of the Whig faction, but a warm 
personal friend of Mr. Gladstone, and one who would 
certainly have carried out Mr. Gladstone’s plans 
in Mr. Gladstone’s spirit. This appointment was re- 
ceived with bitter criticism by the Tories, who de- 
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sired to force the government into appointing a Rad- | 


ical in the hope thus to disaffect the Whigs and 
weaken the Liberal party, and by the Irish members, 
who seemed to be only incited by concession to fresh 
clamor. On Saturday a cordial, even enthusiastic 
reception was accorded at Dublin to the new Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Earl. Spencer, and to Lord 
Cavendish and his Under-Secretary, Mr. Burke. At 
seven o’clock that same evening, while it was still 
broad daylight, the Secretary and his Assistant while 
walking through Phoenix Park were attacked by four 
armed men with knives, cut and stabbed, and left 
dead and covered with blood upon the road. The 
assassins then sprang into a waiting car and drove 
rapidly away. At this writing no clue respecting 
them has been made public. 





This assassination cannot be directly traced to the 
Land Leaguers or their leaders, and probably has filled 
them with dismay as great as the horror with which 
it has filled the rest of the world, but it is due 
directly to the influence of their monstrous teach- 
ings. For the last year, under the influence of the 
incendiary speeches of such men as Dillon and 
Parnell, and stimulated by newspaper articles from 
America, and by immense contributions from Irish- 
Americans, the Land Leaguers of Ireland have assas- 
sinated landlords and their tenants and bailiffs, mur- 
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certainly true, that until the murderers of Cavendish 
and Burke are brought to justice this cowardly assas- 
sination will sully Ireland’s name. Possibly the 
hideousness of this crime may at last produce a re- 
action in Ireland which nothing else would have 
sufficed to produce. In that martyred 
nobleman will have achieved by his martyrdom for 
Ireland what no wisdom would have enabled him to 
achieve by his life. 


case the 


The House of Representatives has passed by a 
vote of 181 to 83 the bill for the appointment of a 
Tariff Commission. It provides that the President 
of the United States shall, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, appoint a commission of nine 
members, at a compensation of ten dollars a day 
apiece, who shall make a thorough investigation 
into ‘‘all the various questions relating to the agri- 
cultural, mercantile, manufacturing, 
mining and industrial interests of the United States, 
so far as the same may be necessary to the establish- 
ment of a judicious tariff and the revision of the 
existing tariff upon a scale of justice to all interests,” 
and report the testimony taken, as well as their re- 
port thereon, by the first of next December. On the 
whole this must be accepted with the kind of grati- 
tude which hunger owes to a half loaf. It was 
clearly the duty of Congress to make some revision 
of a tariff which, by absolutely universal consent, 
is cumbrous, unequal and unjust. It was clearly 
its duty to effect a reduction in taxes, which are now 
so much more than our needs that we are accumulat- 
ing $150,000,000 surplus every year to attract the 
vultures and cormorants to the United States Treasury. 
But if the House of Representatives is really incom- 
petent to do this work, which clearly belongs: to that 
branch of the Legislative body to whom is intrusted 
all matters relating to taxation, it does wisely and 
well to ask the President to select a body more com- 
petent. And no one ought to be better able to 
judge of its incompetence for this work than itself. 


commercial, 


There is no longer any uncertainty about the fate 
of De Long and his companions; Engineer Melville 
has found the bodies of the brave explorers in the 
Lena wilderness not far from the point where Noros 


|} and Ninderman were sent forward for succor, All 


dering even innocent and unarmed women, and in no | 


single instance have they been brought to justice by 


the public sentiment of the community, and in none | 


have their crimes been more than very mildly repro- 
bated by the leaders of Irish public opinion. The 
English Government has at last yielded ; and it is 
not strange if the assassins think it has yielded to 
assassination. But it has given the Irish party only 


half a loaf in declining to appoint an Irishman to | 


the post vacated by Forster. It is not, therefore, 
singular that disciples who have learned more than 
their masters meant to teach should have under- 
taken to carry the policy of assassination one step 
further, and to coerce the Government into the ap- 
pointment of an officer of their own choosing by 
murdering the one whom the Government has 
chosen. What the Government can now do it is 
difficult to foresee. It can find no Whig from whom 
Ireland can hope for a more generous and sympa- 
thetic treatment than it would have received from 
Lord Frederick Cavendish. If it appoints an 
Irishman or even a Radical it will have succumbed to 
assassination, the murderers will have achieved their 
purpose, and murder will become, even more than 
before, arecognized element of power in Irish politics. 
There is but one gleam of light in all this dark and 
dreadful business, It is the earnest manifesto of the 
Land League, signed by Messrs. Parnell, Dillon, and 
Davitt, condemning the assassination as ‘‘deeply and 
religiously abhorrent to every feeling and instinct” 
of the Irish people, appealing to them to show their 
detestation of its atrocity, and declaring, what is 








the books and papers were recovered. When De 
Long landed, thirteen of the crew of the Jeannette 
were with him ; of those one died almost immediate- 
ly, and Noros and Ninderman were sent forward for 
help and were saved. The search will be continued 
for Lieutenant Chipp and the seven men who were 
with him in the second cutter. There is little ques- 
tion that the boat was swamped, and that long before 
this its crew have shared the fate of the De Long 
party, but uo effort will be spared to settle the mat- 
ter beyond a question. The search will involve an 
exploration of the Lena delta and the desolate shores 
adjacent, and it will probably be late in the autumn 
before the work is completed. The tragic ending of 
this expedition, from which so much was hoped, will 
make people ask themselves whether the end to be 
attained is worth such a vast expenditure of life. The 
impulse which sends adventurous spirits to the Are- 
tic regions will not be checked, however, and the 
only practical result of the disaster will probably be 
a change in the method of approach. The solution 
of the problem is far more likely to be reached by 
the combined efforts of the nations in establishing 
posts of observation along the Arctic frontier. De 
Long was one of the bravest and noblest of the young 
men ina navy which has always been a school of 
heroism. 


The question of the admission of women to Colum- 
bia College is to come before the trustees of that in- 
stitution at its next meeting, in June. The petitioners 
have gathered a mass of very weighty testimony in 
favor of admitting women to the privileges of univer- 
sity education. Professor Bryce, of Oxford, Profes- 
sor Jackson, Vice-President of Trinity College, Cam- 
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bridge, Professor Postgate, of the same university, 
and Mr. Fitch, of the Senate of the London Univer- 
sity, who also holds the office of Inspector of Schools, 
concur in declaring that the admission of women to 
the university lectures and examinations, instead of 
being attended with inconvenience or disaster, has 
brought about some very desirable results; that an 
increasing number of women avail themselves of 
these opportunities ; that they have reached as high 
a standard as their competitors of the other sex ; 
that the educated opinion of England is now strongly 
in favor of co-education to this extent; and that the 
advautuge of a university education to women who 
propose to teach is a very great and valuable one. 
Hundreds of women, Mr. Fitch says, now at the head 
of their own households, have carried into domestic 
life sounder knowledge, higher tastes and aspirations, 
stronger interest in truth, and greater power of influ- 
encing for good the lives and characters of those 
whom they love, as the result of their university 
training. 


This is certainly very weighty testimony, coming, 
as it does, from sources whose trustworthiness and 
general conservatism are not to be questioned. Now 
that Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Durham, St. Andrews, Edinburgh aud London are 
extending university privileges to women, it is cer- 
tainly time that the trustees of our American colleges 
should give the matter candid and impartial discus- 
sion. Columbia is specially well adapted to try the 
experiment without danger of serious inconvenience. 
There are no dormitories connected with the college, 
the students live mostly at home, or if they are stran- 
gers are scattered throughout the city, and the lecture 
and recitation rooms are the only places of meeting. 
Columbia has a magnificent endowment and a noble 
opportunity, and may do much, if wisely directed, 
to give intellectual tone and stimulus to our city 
life. 


A second electric railway has been opened in Ber- 
lin, Mr. Alexander Siemens, the inventor, has given 
in London a lecture explaining the principles and the 
history of this invention. Up to fourteen years ago, 
although the power of electricity was known, there 
was no method of utilizing that power in practical 
mechanism at moderate cost. The researches of Sir 
William Thomson, Dr. Hopkinson and others have 
since opened the way to the construction of machines 
that employ 90 per cent. of the electrical energy in 
applied motive power. In 1879 the plan of an elec- 
tric railroad was submitted by Mr. Siemens to the 
authorities in Berlin. The elevated road was vetoed 
by the conservative Emperor, but a surface track 
was laid, the machine for driving the car being 
placed underneath it. The weight is of course in- 
considerable as compared with that of steam machin- 
ery. The car is driven easily at a rate of ten miles 
an hour, and could with safety be propelled at double 
that rate. Wear and tear are lessened ; there is no 
smoke, or cinders or ashes. A second road has now 
been put in operation successfully. Is it not time 
for our New York Elevated Railway to inquire into 
the feasibility of substituting electricity for steam, 
and so remove the principal objections which have 
been brought against it—the noise, the smoke, and 
the dripping of oil, cinders, ashes and hot water 
upon the heads of those below ? 








ACTIVITY AMONG CONGREGATIONAL- 
ISTS. 


f be Congregationalists are not likely to suffer 
from stagnation, though whether the activities 
in which they are just now involved are likely to de- 
velop the spiritual energy of their churches, and the 
growth in grace and in the knowledge of the Lord 
Jesus Christ of their ministry and members, is a 
serious question. 

The question of the election of a successor to 
professor Park in Andover Theological Seminary 
quickly degenerated from a serious discussion of 
fundamental principles to a personal attack. The 
charge that Dr. Smyth is a heretic was disposed of 
by the unanimous judgment of the Faculty of An- 
dover Seminary, the nearly unanimous action of 
the Board of Trustees and the entirely unanimous 
action of the Board of Visitors, all of whom agreed 
in declaring that his views were in substantial accord 
with those of Andover Seminary and its traditional 
teaching. Undoubtedly the Visitors, by voting to 
disapprove the election of Dr. Smyth on the ground 
that he is not apt to teach, hoped to settle this 
long pending controversy; but evading an issue 
rarely settles anything, and the prospect is that the 





coutroversy may be resumed and conducted in a new 
form for some time to come. The Board of Trustees, 
as will be seen by our Religious News column, have 
invited Dr. Smyth to lecture to the students of 
Andover Seminary for the ensuing year. Perhaps 
they hope that, inasmuch as Dr. Smyth succeeded 
in asingle interview in presenting his views with 
suflicient clearness to satisfy the Visitors, he may be 
able in a six months’ course of lectures to present 
them with sufficient clearness to be understood by 
the students. Since the only objection to Dr. 
Smyth is that he teaches truth sentimentally and 
poetically, rather than speculatively and philosophic- 
ally, and since this opinion respecting his teaching 
is derived from the the perusal of a few popular 
sermons, the Trustees apparently have thought it 
well to test the question by actual experiment. If 
Dr. Smyth accepts this invitation Andover Seminary 
may confidently expect a considerable increese in its 
students next year, and a pretty wide and generous 
free advertising from some of the religious news- 
papers. 

The American Home Missionary Society has been 
under a fire of criticism for a year or two past; that 
this criticisg has not impaired the confidence of the 
churches is indicated by the fact that its contribu- 
tions have increased during the past year. The 
campaign, such as it is, is likely to culminate in the 
annual meeting of the Society, which is to be held in 
this city this week, May 10th. We shall not venture 
to anticipate the action of the Society, for its consti- 
tution is such that any one who pays ten dollars to 
its funds purchases thereby a right to vote, and 
under this somewhat extraordinary constitution an 
annual meeting in a time of ecclesiastical excitement 
becomes a sort of mass meeting, more or less per- 
vaded by partisanship. Two committees have been 
appointed to recommend changes in the constitution ; 
one by the Society itself, the other by a meeting of 
the Society’s critics, These two committees have, 
however, finally conferred with one another, and 
there is some prospect of a substantial agreement, in 
whole or in part, in their recommendations. That 
in some way a more stable voting body should be 
secured for the election of the oflicers of the Society 
we think there can be no doubt, but how to secure 
this is a puzzling problem. 

The Congregational Union, a society organized to 
aid feeble churches in the erection of their buildings, 
also holds its annual meeting this week, and this 
meeting promises to be quite as exciting as that of 
its sister society. In this case the issue is almost 
purely a personal one ; long-standing controversies 
between the secretary and the treasurer have involved 
the friends of either party in what threatens to be a 
strife to secure control of the society for personal 
triumph. The Committee of Arbitration, to whom 
these disputes were referred, have, after investiga- 
tion, found that there is no basis for the charges 
preferred by the secretary against the treasurer, and 
as those charges were not retracted the treasurer was 
re-elected and the secretary was not. It is anticipated 
that the friends of the secretary will rally for his 
defense, and it is probable the friends of the 
treasurer will be in force for his support. It 
is, however, not unusual in such cases for good 
sense to triumph at the last; the victory of 
either party in this unhappy controversy would be 
disastrous to the interests of the organization ; and 
we hope that we shall be able to record next week 
some adjustment such as will protect the reputation 
of both these officers from undeserved ignominy— 
for they are both men whose character entitles their 
reputation to be above reproach—and secure the fu- 
ture efficiency of the society by securing for it officers 
whose mutual relations will be such that they can 
co-operate successfully and efficiently. 








A MISTAKEN STANDARD. 


?JXNHE Christian Union has scrupulously refrained 

from discussing the personal question of Dr. 
Newman Smyth’s fitness for the position of theolog- 
ical teacher. This is nota question to be determined 
by a suffrage of newspapers—twenty-eight for Dr. 
Smyth, seventy-four opposed; therefore forty-six 
majority against. We do not propose now to break 
over this reserve. This question belongs to the 
Trustees to settle, and their settlement it is not our 
business either to ratify or reverse. But the test, 
announced by the Visitors in their decision by which 
religious teachers are to be measured, is proper sub- 
ject for public criticism; and in our judgment it is rad- 
ically wrong. They condemn as fatal a ‘want of 
precision and definiteness of statement ;” a habit of 








conceiving of truth ‘‘sentimentally and poetically 
rather than speculatively and philosophically.” The 
conclusion is inevitable that precision and definite- 
ness of statement should characterize all religious 
teachers ; that they should teach speculatively and 
philosophically, not sentimentally and poetically. 
This criticism condemns itself, for it lacks precision 
and definiteness of statement ; but, if we understand 
its meaning, it proposes as a test what experience 
condemns. 

For the great religious teachers have invariably 
conceived of truth sentimentally and poetically. 
They have seen it transcending all precision and defi- 
niteness of statement, and have taught it by trope 
and metaphor. They have realized it as a life and 
taught it as something more thanascience. Run 
over the list of the greatest of modern living preach- 
ers—H. W. Beecher, W. M. Taylor, John Hall, 
Phillips Brooks, C. H. Spurgeon, Father Hyacinthe. 
These men have not been the superior of their con- 
temporaries in definiteness and precision; they have 
not been more logical, more scientific, more skillful 
in dialectics ; they have surpassed them in depth of 
conviction, fervor of feeling, and poetry of expres- 
sion, Differing widely in their forms of oratory and 
their theoretical opinions, they have agreed in this, 
that they have conceived truth sentimentally and 
poetically rather than speculatively and philosophic- 
ally. Turn back the pages of history; the greatest 
teachers of religious truth have been ever not the 
dialecticians but the seers. This test would ex- 
clude from the function of religious teaching the 
men who have inspired the religious thinking of the 
world; not only the Wesleys—for John was as truly 
a poet as Charles—not only Edwards, Calvin and 
Augustine, but Isaiah, Paul and Christ himself; and 
it would enthrone Thomas Aquinas and Jobn Stuart 
Mill. Where is there in the visions of Isaiah, the 
conversations of Christ, or the letters of, Paul, a precise 
definition of God, sin, repentance, atonement or 
pardon? When Isaiah speaks of God as ‘‘ the high 
and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name 
is holy” but who ‘‘dwells with him that is of a contrite 
and humble spirit’ he conceives of God sentiment- 
ally and poetically. When Christ declares, ‘‘ Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink his 
blood ye have no life in you,” he conceives of 
atonement and regeneration sentimentally and poeti- 
cally. 

Religious truth transcends precision and definite- 
ness of statement. The objection to creeds is not 
that they express too much, but that they express 
too little. No clear cut definition of sin can utter all 
—no! nor one tithe of what there is in the awful ex- 
perience of one to whom God’s law has revealed the 
awfulness of his own sin and guilt, and in whom 
God’s Spirit has awakened the imperative heart-hun- 
ger of the soul for forgiveness and divine favor. No 
definition of atonement can voice the joyful experi- 
ence of the soul for whom the burden has been rolled 
away, and whose exultant theme, ‘‘ Thanks be to God 
which giveth us the victory,’”’ seems all too feeble for 
the bursting heart of gratitude, and love, and joy. 
And no one is fit to teach religious truth whose ex- 
perience does not go deeper into human experience 
than plummet definitions can follow, and ascend higher 
toward the throne of God than earthly visions can 
follow. He who does not know the meaning of Paul’s 
declaration, ‘‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love Him,” is 
not worthy to teach the Gospel of redeeming love; 
and he who does know that experience never can be 
guilty of belittling the unfathomable riches of God’s 
grace by endeavoring to make full inventory of them 
in precision and definiteness of statement. 

Least of all can the teacher of teachers do this. 
The teacher of religion has something more to do 
than to inculcate a science ; he has to inspire a life. 
The object of religion is to make men better; and 
men are made better only when their sentiments are 
purified and their motives are changed. The world 
wants not a new speculative philosophy, but purer 
sentiments and nobler and more powerful motives. 
It wants not greater precision in theological state- 
ment, but nobler impulses in the divine life. It 
wants not a better scientific definition of sin, but 
profounder penitence ; not a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the arithmetic of eternity, but a dominant 
sense of personal accountability to God; not a new 
speculative conception of omnipresence, but a new 
experience of the living God in the living soul. And 
this need of the world is the need of the church and 
of the ministry. Churches are half-filled to-day be- 
cause the people are weary of truth speculatively and 
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philosophically conceived ; wherever it is presented 
to them sentimentally and practically the church is 
thronged. Thesentiment may even be mawkish and 
the poetry doggerel, the attempt to speak to the 
heart rarely fails; the attempt to rule the life by 
speaking alone to the head never succeeds. It is an 
old saying that many a man forgets his piety in 
learning theology. The Visitors have naively let us 
into the secret of the fact: the custodians of our 
theological seminaries demand tbat our teachers shall 
be innocent of sentiment and poetry ; and sentiment 
is the blood and poetry is the language of piety. No 
wonder that the student comes out after his three 
years’ course paralytic and dumb. 

Truth is more than sentiment ; more than poetry ; 
but it is also more than speculation or philosophy. 
He that substitutes for crystalline thinking pleasant 
sentiments or pretty poeticism does not conceive of 
truth atall. But he who conceives of religious truth 
clearly and profoundly conceives of that which can 
only be expressed by poetry, and must always be in- 
fused by sentiment; that is, he must conceive of it 
sentimentally and poetically. Whether Dr. Smyth 
possesses the power which, in their unconscious 
compliment, the Visitors attribute to him, it is not 
our province to decide. But we counsel our readers 

parents, Sunday-school teachers, preachers, and 
theological professors—to apply inversely the. test 
which the Visitors have propounded, and to measure 
their fitness for the work of religious teaching by 
their ability to conceive of truth sentimentally and 
poetically, as something which transcends all pre- 
cision and definiteness of statement. 





SOME SPECIMEN BRICKBATS. 


NE of our readers calls us to account for a re- 
cent editorial allusion to ‘“‘the times when 
saints like Wesley and Toplady were in the habit of 
abusing each other like fishwomen ;” questioning the 
truth of the reference so far as Wesley is concerned. 
It must be acknowledged that in all that bitter con- 
troversy, between Wesley and his coadjutors on the 
one hand and Toplady and his Calvinistic allies on 
the other, Wesley kept his temper and governed his 
tongue much better than the rest, whetber friends 
or foes. He seems to have been too much of a gen- 
tleman to descend frequently and publicly to the 
level of his time in the manner of conducting relig- 
ious discussions, The savage thrust which he dealt 
at Toplady at the close of his trenchant paraphrase 
of the latter’s version of Zauchius (‘‘ Reader, believe 
this or be damned. Witness my hand, A. T.”) 
was not characteristic of him. In most of his public 
diseussions he restrained his speech. His letters, 
however, show that he knew how to use hard words. 
In one of these letters to Sellon, who was reviewing 
some writing of Toplady’s, he calls the latter an 
‘‘exquisite coxcomb,” and ‘‘a vain boaster.” Sel- 
lon’s book in answer to Toplady was revised by Wes- 
ley, who urges him, in a letter, to take plenty of 
time in writing it, and not to spare Toplady. The 
book for which Wesley thus stood godfather was, as 
Tyerman tells us, a sufficiently caustic piece of writ- 
ing. 

Another of Wesley’s lieutenants in this fight was 
Mr. Thomas Olivers, In one of his own replies to 
Toplady, Wesley says: ‘‘I can only make a few 
strictures and leave the young man to be further 
corrected by one that is full his matech—Mr. Thomas 
Olivers.” The reply to Toplady which was sent 
forth by Olivers, with this indorsement of Wesley, 
was not lacking in bitterness,” Speaking of the two 
combatants, Toplady and Olivers, Wesley’s biog- 
rapher says: ‘‘It certainly is difficult to discover 
which is tlfe more proficient in the use of strong 
language.” We have no specimens of the scurrility 
of Olivers, but we have ample citations from Toplady. 
The latter accuses Wesley of acting the part of ‘a 
lurking, sly assassin,” and exhorts him ‘‘ to renounce 
the low serpentine cunning which puts him on falsi- 
fying what he finds himself unable to refute ; to dis- 
miss those dirty subterfages (the last resort of mean, 
malicious impotence) which degrade the man of 
parts into a lying sophister, and sink a divine to the 
level of an oysterwoman.” This was what the author 
of “Rock of Ages” said about the author of “‘O 
Jesus, we adore thee.” And Wesley’s biographer 
testifies that Wesley’s armor-bearer was not wanting 
in weapons of the same sort. 

A private letter of Wesley’s, written about this 
time, contains the following endearing allusions : 
‘Mr, Augustus Toplady I know well; but I do not 
fight with chimney-sweepers. He is too dirty a 
writer for me to meddle with. I should only foul my 





fingers.”” This is what the author of ‘‘ Give to the 
winds thy fears” said about the author of ‘‘ Christ, 
whose glory fills the skies.” 

It is not altogether pleasant to recall these old-time 
scurrilities, but the reminiscence may serve to show 
how great an improvement has taken place in the 
methods and manners of religious controversy during 
the past hundred years, The combatants on both 
sides of this Calvinistic controversy were no doubt 
among the best men of their time, but the temper 
displayed and the language used by them, if imitated 
by any writer in eur day, would put him beyond the 
pale of respectability. And after a fresh look at the 
literature of this discussion, the only correction we 
are inclined to make in our general statement is in 
the nature of an apology to the fishwoman, 








NOTES. 


The Metropolitan Board, of London, after expending 
7,500.000 in reclaiming uneightly lands and replacing dilap- 
idated tenements with improved dwellings, has only provided 
homes for about 10 000 people ; which seems to be an inade- 
quate return for such a vast expenditure of money. The 
scheme of improvement has not kept pace with the increase 
in the poor population, and the result of tearing down the old 
terements has been in most cases to put up rents from eight 
to ten per cent. throughout all the adjacent sections of the 
city. It is very doubtful whether such enormous expendi- 
tures can be profitably made in this direction. A public sen- 
timent that would force landlords to build in accordance with 
the sanitary laws and with the usages of decent living would 
probably secure better results in the end than the most mag- 
pificent government enterprise. 








The Mayor and Comptroller have done a good thing in 
forwarding to Albany a protest against the bill to increase 
the salaries of firemen and policemen. It has been already 
shown that these classes are very much better paid in this 
city than elsewhere. Their work is of course difficult, but 
they obtain for it better compensation in New York than any 
other city in the country gives for the same services; they 
have, therefore, no reason to complain. On the other hand, 
the tax payers are burdened almost beyond endurance. The 
city ia now paying the enormous sum of $10,500,000 yearly 
for salaries, of which $4.000.000 go to the police and fire 
departments. There is no difliculty whatever in getting first- 
rate men for both departments, and these_facts ought to be 
sufficient to kill the bill. 


The latest scheme to destroy the beauty of Niagara Falls is 
that. brought forward by a Mr. Henkle, who proposes to use 
the water-power to generate electricity for illuminating. His 
plan involves the erection of a great mass of hydranlic 
machinery on the American side of the river below the Fulls 
and the use of fifteen acres of water front above them. With this 
delicate and unobtrusive machinery he proposes to transmit 
electricity to Boston or Chicago by means of underground 
cables. It is certainly a great shame that Niagara Falls 
should run to waste; only the hotel-men and the hackmen 
make any money out of it. Every drop of water ought to be 
coined into cash. It would be a great blessing if we only had 
Mr. Ruskin over here to write up these people about once in 
six months. \ 


Recorder Smyth deserves the thanks of all good citizens 
for a sentence passed last week upon John Flanagan, con- 
victed of assaulting a Chinaman. The Judge said very em- 
phatically, as he sentenced the accnsed to pay a fine of $100, 
and to serve aterm of one year in prison: ‘‘ Chinamen, as 
well as other people, are entitled to the protection of the law 
I have found them, as a class, quietand orderly. The roughs 
of this and other cities have made a business of molesting 
Chinamen without cause.” Anyone who knows anything 
about the Chinese knows also that they are a very orderly 
and law-abiding people, and that in almost all cases of 
trouble the provocation comes from the otherside. Recorder 
Smyth ought to be sent to Congress. 


Dr. James R. Wood, who died at his house in this city, of 
pneumonia, last Thursday, was not only one of the most emi- 
nent physicians in the city, but had attained a world-wide 
fame. [lis services in connection with the Bellevue Hospital 
and College have been invaluable, and the wide usefulness of 
both these institutions has been due in no small measure to 
his genius and industry. He was one of that honorable class 
of physicians who hold their profession in large measure at 
the service of the public, and who contribute of their expert- 
ence and ability to the cause of general health and comfort. 


Will the Police Commissioners please give the public a true 
and scientific account of the difference between the prize fight 
which is unlawful and such an affuir as took place at Irving 
Hall one right last week, when Mr. Dick Eagan was, to speak 
technically, ‘ knocked out of time” by Mr. Jimmy Elliott, 
The description of this brutal encounter is about as disgust- 
ing as that of a regular prize fight, and it would be interest- 
ing to know how the police discriminate between it and one 
of those unlawful encounters to engage in which the pugilist 
goes to the far ends of the country. 


Mrs. De Long, whose brave waiting and calm assurance of 
her husband's final suecess bave commanded the admiration 
of the world, will have its sympathy now that suspense has 
deepened into the most painful certainty. Small men- 
tion is made in the history of Arctic exploration of the hero- 
ism of the women who stay at home, but there is no doubt 
that as noble a story might be made out of their patience and 
trust as out of the great achievements of the husbands and 





brothers and lovers whom they give to the solving of this 
great mystery. 


Evidently Mr. A. C. Chapin’s bill in relation to primary 
elections in King’s county is not to go through without 
every effort on the part of the politicians to defeat it. Havy- 
ing failed to secure its rejection by the Assembly a fraudu- 
lent effort was made to defeat it by erasing the Speaker’s 
signature after it had reached the Senate. Fortunately the 
erasure was noticed, and this small attempt at villainy will 
be taken as another indication that the bill is just such a oue 
as the people of Brooklyn want. 





There has actually been an improvement in Central Park. 
Mr. Vaux, the superintending architect, has had the audac- 
ity, in the face of Mr. Lane’s protest, toremove the unsightly 
wooden structure on the lake which has heretofor® served as 
a boathouse. Now if the commissioners will just delegate 
their authority to Mr. Vaux, without qualification, and 
adjourn for five years, Central Park will gain vastly, and the 
people who love it will take a much needed vacation from 
anxiety on its behalf. 


The heirs of Mr. Longfellow, as everybody who knew the 
family would anticipate, have decided to carry out the plain 
intent of his will, notwithstanding the fact that the Probate 
Court has declared certain legacies without binding force on 
account ef technical irregularity. If other heirs-at-law 
could only be induced to follow the example of the Longfel- 
low family, how many scandals the public would be relieved 
from and how many heart-burnings and quarrels would be 
avoided ! 








When the legislative record of the winter is summed up let 
it not be forgotten that the Assembly had the courage to kill 
that piece of demagoguery which took the form of a bill 
requiring New York and Brooklyn, and all other cities which 
contain more than 100,000 inhabitants, to pay ladorers $2 00 
aday. Probably no more absurd piece of legislation was 
ever brought forward in a civilized community. 


The appreciative and sympathetic review of the life and 
works of Jacob Abbott in another column, from Prof. W. 8. 
Tyler, D.D., is written by one who knew him well, and was, 
if we mistake not, a pupil of his at Amherst. Mr. Abbott 
reciprocated warmly and fully the affection and esteem which 
Prof. Tyler's words indicate for his old teacher and personal 
friend. 





The ‘‘Congregationalist” ends a long three-column edi- 
torial on the Andover Professorship and the decision of the 
Board of Visitors against Dr. Smyth with a ‘‘ For which God 
be praised.” This is the latest Congregational Te Deum 
Laudamus. When it learns that the Board of Trustees have 
invited Dr. Smyth, in spite of its protests, to lecture at And- 
over for a year, we may look for a Congregational Miserere. 








The ‘Christian Register,” excellent and sensible paper 
that itis, has discarded its old forin and become a quarto, 
thus taking to itself the only attraction which it lacked. 
The ‘‘ Register” is always admirable in tone and spirit, and 
is one of the religious newepapers whose sins against Chris- 
tian journalism are so few and far between that at this writ- 
ing we do not recollect any. 





Any one who reads the recent encounter between Mr. Rob- 
ert Ingersoll and the prosecuting officer of the government in 
the Star Route cases will begin to ask himself whether, after 
all, a Christian civilization has not something to teach Mr. 
Ingersoll in the matter of courtesy. 





The ‘‘ Christian Intelligencer” wants to know if it is Con- 
gregational for two Visitors to overrule a whole Board of 
Trustees and a united Faculty? That question it belongs to 
the Nestor of Congregationalism to answer. It is certainly a 
very mild form of Democracy. 


H. H. M. is right in his surmise that an Irish bull got into 
our printing office and knocked some of our figures into pi. 
The 734 families evicted in Ireland should have been credited 
with 3,800 persons. 


Will the District Attorney please inform the public what 
he proposes to do about General Curtis? Does he still spell 
Newton N-e-h-e-m-i-a-h ? 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


(Any person sending an inguiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply e!.acr 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


Would you please tell me where I could get information as to the 
industries on the Pacific Coast that the Chinese labor has b en bene- 
ficial to, and where I could obtain the argument, in a condensei 
form, in favor of permitting them to come to this country ? 

A SUBSCRIBER, 

Cnicaao, April 18, 1882, 

Send to The Christian for issue of March 5, 1879, contain- 
ing Mr. Beecher’s speech in reply to Senator Blaine, and to 
the American Missionary Association, 56 Reade Street, New 
York, for report of the annual meeting of the Association, 
held at Norwich, Conn., October 12th, 13th and 14th, 1880, 
which contains the Rev. Lyman Abbott’e address on the 
Chinese. The industries benefited by the Chinese have been 
mining, manufacturing and railroad industries chiefly. They 
have contributed the same element in manual labor which 
has been contributed »y European immigrants, especially the 
Irish, in the Eastern States. 

In your reply to “L. L. H.” in regard to “ the genealogy of 
Christ” you say, ** the Jews wou d not have recognized any fu/filiment 
of ancient prophecy in tracing a gencaloyy throngh the mother.” 
Is it not important, however, that blood relationship between Christ 
and David should be shown? If the blood relationship can be 
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traced only through Mary, where do we find the evidence even of 
that? Of course, not in the tables of Matthew and Luke. Whence 
then? Ihave read carefully the elaborate article in Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary on this subject, but to my mind it is unsatisfactory. 
J. H. M. 

There isin our judgment nothing in the genealogies of 
Matthew and Luke to indicate any blood relationship existing 
between Christ and David. Some scholars, however, sup- 
pose that one genealogy was traced through Mary, the other 
through Joseph, though we think this opinion untenable, and 
it is not sustained by the best modern scholars. Other passages 
in Scripture, for example, Pesim exxxii., 11; Luke i., 32; 
Rom. i., 3, indicate the belief of the sacred writers that 
Jesus was & descendant of David. 


What lesson leaf and teacher's help would you recommend, and 
what is the best method of using them for successful teachings ? 

ALLIANCE, OHIO. J. M. 

We cannot undertake to state what is the best lesson leaf 
and teacher's help. Much depends on the individual teacher 
and the character of his scholars. We should advise you to 
get specimen copies of the different lesson leaves and decide 
for yourself. They should be used as helps. Your object 
must be to get your students to study not lesson papers bu. 
the Bible. The lesson papers are useful only as they help 
them in the study of the Bible. The best way to use a lesson 
help is to read it, get all the suggestions out of it you can, 
and then leave it at home. A lesson paper never should be 
taken to the class. The Bible, not the paper, should be in 
the hands of the pupils. The questions to be asked should 
be in the mind of the teacher, not on the printed page 
before him. No man knows how to swim solong as he keeps 
on his life preserver. 


1. What is the best book on French pronunciation for one who 
studies without a teacher? 2. What would be the probable cost of 
a terrestrial globe two feet in diameter, with plain fixtures? 

1. Ahn’s ‘Practical and Easy Method of Learning the 
French Language” (first course, 40 cents ; second course, 60 
cents; key to each, 25 cents), published by Steiger, Park 
Place, New York, and ‘*‘ French Language Self-Taught,” by 
Alfred Sardou ($2 50), published by D. Appleton & Co., New 
York, can both be recommended. There are several other 
books published by the latter house that would prove valua- 
ble aids, among them Ollendorf’s ‘‘ New Method of Learning 
French” (#1 10), and ‘‘ First Lessons in French,” by G. W. 
Green (65 cents). 2. H. B. Nims & Co., West Troy, N. Y., 
manufacture fine globes, the largest being sixteen inches in 
diameter. This size rangesin price from $54 to $80; smaller 
globes from $2 25 to $25. Ginn & Heath, 4 Bond Street, sell 
the Joslin Terrestrial and Celestial Globe, which is highly rec- 
ommended. They range in price from $5 to $17. 

In your editorial on “Charles Darwin’ in your issue of April 27 
you have this remark : * but since Biblical critics are now universally 
agreed that the first chapter of Genesis is not history,” etc. Will you 
be kind enough to state, in your answers to Inquiring Friends, what 
the first chapter of Genesis 1s regarded to be, if not history—so far 
as it is anvthing—and please give a reference to some of the works 
wherein the question is discussed ; and oblige 

A Constant READER, 

The first chapter of Genesis is poetry. It is to be classed 
with the Psalms of David, wot with the book of Chronicles 
or Kings. It is the language of worship and of imagination, 
not of observation. You will find this view applied to the in- 
terpretation of the book admirably by Hugh Miller in his 
‘* Testimony of the Rocks."’ You will find it expounded by 
Tayler Lewis in ‘‘ Lange’s Commentary on Genesis.” 


In your issue of Janaary 26, article, ‘Infant Church,” the Rev. 
Lyman Abbott says, in column 1, p. 93, ** Christian baptism was not 
instituted until after Christ’s death”; and in column 2, same page, 
**T say he would; in fact he did,” referring to Paul’s adopting cir- 
cumcision. Will you please to favor me with citations of Scripture 
passages in confirmation and in defense of the quotations. 

Morristown, Ohio. 

We cannot give a citation in favor of a negative assertion. 
We can only say generally that Christ’s commission to 
baptize is contained inthe twenty-eighth chapter of Matthew, 
and wus given after the resurrection. Paul's employment of 
circumcision you will find narrated in Acts xvi., 3. 


Please give me some information respecting female education and 
its influence upon the race, or recommend a book or lecture bearing 
especially upon the subject. CHAUTAUQUAN, 

We do not know of any single book which will-serve your 
purpose, though a great many lectures and addresses have 
been delivered bearing more or less directly upon it. One of 
the best books to read for information respecting the prog- 
ress of female education is the ‘* Life of Mary Somerville.” 
As to its inflaence upon the race, the education of women in 
any broad and profound sense of the term is of so compar- 
atively recent an origin that the history of its influence and 
effect cannot yet be written. 





1 wish to inquire relative to Joseph's genealogy: Why does 
Matthew trace Joseph’s genealogy through one line of individuals, 
and Luke through another? Matthew says: “And Jacob begat 
Joseph the husband of Mary,” etc. Luke says Joseph was the son 
of Heli. Now, if Joseph was the son of Heli, how could he have 
been begotten by Jacob? 

Luke and Matthew agree in representing Joseph's grand- 
father as Matthan or Matthat. Jacob and Heli were proba- 
bly brothers who married in succession the same wife, accord- 
ing to Levitical law (Deut. xxv., 5-10); and Joseph, who 
was the son of one, was the legal son and heir of the other 

Can any of our readers inform an Inquiring Friend 
whether any one is now engaged in the preparation of a 
biography of the late Dr. Henry W. Bellows, and, if so, when 
this biography will probably be issued ? 


The artist who can paint a fine picture is invited by a cor- 
respondent to send his address to Columbus Smith, West 
Salisbury, Addison Co., Vt. 





UNCOMFORTED. 
MARCH 24TH AND APRIL 27TH. 
By Mary A. P. STANSBURY. 
N UTE in her anguish sits the Mother-Land, 
Her tender limbs the cruel sackcloth wear, 
Sad ashes dim the glory of her hair. 
In broken ring her living children stand, 
Haply by whisper fond or touch of hand 
To summon from the gloom of her despair 
Pale wreaths of smiles that made her once so fair, 
And warmed with brightness all her household band. 


Her drooping head at last they see her lift ; 
Somber with unshed tears, her straining eye 
Ranges the goodly group that still is left ; 

Almost her yearning arms unclose—but swift 
She turns with one exceeding bitter cry : 

‘* Bereft of them, my sons, I am bereft!” 








HOW TO SUCCEED. 
AS A MUSICIAN. 
By Dr. Leopotp Damroson. 


)\IRST of all, success as a musician does not mean 
pecuniary success. There have been very rich 
musicians who were not really successful; and there 
have been very poor musicians who were really 
successful. Then, again, success in this profession 
may not be immediate; it may be deferred for a long 
time. The successful musician, having a proper esti- 
mate of his own ability, educates his talent to the 
utmost in order to reach the highest standpoint. He is 
not to care what others say. He may get high praise 
and yet feel ashamed; he may be almost crushed down 
with adverse criticism and yet feel proud of what he 
has done. 

The first condition for success is a natural gift for 
music, and a willingness to sacrifice his life for his art. 
Without a genius or taste in this direction, no dili- 
gence, no amount of practice will be of any avail. 
Such a one may possibly succeed in a pecuniary but 
not in an artistic sense. 

This taste can be developed as soon as it is recog- 
nized in the child, but if it is to be made a profession 
the child should be healthy, because the work of the 
musician is very wearing on the brain and nervous 
system. In this early education of the child the effort 
should be made to bring him in contact only with pure 
and healthy music. He should be encouraged to 
vocalize in the simplest forms. Then, when you really 
begin to teach him, do not bring him in contact with 
heavy music. If he has talent for instrumental music 
let him be taught to play; though there have been 
great musicians who never played an instrument. If 
he has a talent in that direction let him develop his 
gymnastic capabilities; because these are the driest 
things about the art and the younger he overcomes 
them the sooner he can give himself up to the higher 
forms and requirements of art. The wrists and jointsare 
of course most flexible at this time. “Really, however, a 
musician never gets through practicing; he is studying 
continually. At the outset let him keep away from 
anything heavy and difficult, also avoid the too light 
and frivolous. Music, however, is so far heavier than 
any other art, that there is really very little that may be 
called frivolous. All music is simply a descent from the 
highest ; it can never lose its origin. Simple melodies 
have a certain charm, but giving them in too large 
doses would of course spoil the taste. 

Many parents think that any teacher will do for a 
beginning, and if the child shows real talent they 
think when he grows up he can then be brought toa 
great master. This is wrong, because the master has 
to use so much time to rectify the errors of the first 
teacher before he can begin to instruct according to 
his own principles. Therefore, supposing that the 
child has talent, the best teacher, even if he is the most 
expensive, is the one that should be employed. Hun- 
dreds of children ought not to be taught instrumental 
music, because they have no genius for it; many of 
them had much better spend half an hour daily in 
singing than two hours at the piano. Nature has 
given every one a voice, and nearly every one can be 
taught to siog if the instruction is commenced very 
early in life. 

The teacher must instruct individually. The mental 
disposition and physical peculiarities of the pupil will 
decide as to the kind of music he will select for him. 
If the pupil has too great a liking for sentimental 
music the true teacher will endeavor to create in him 
a taste for the lively. He will fill up the gaps that 
nature has left; he will not only encourage the pupil’s 
natural taste, but draw out the taste that nature has 
indicated but faintly. 

Another important thing: no matter how great a 
genius a child may have for music his time should not 
be devoted to it too exclusively. He should be edu- 








cated not only in music but in all the elementary 
branches of knowledge. The moral and religious in- 
clinations of a child ought to be scientifically developed 
and educated. It is a wrong idea that a simple genius 
for art is sufficient to make a man a great artist. 

It does not need any great instrument to create great 
music. Nature has provided everybody with a larynx. 
This alone is sufficient to create great music, and great 
masters have lived who never did anything else but 
make master-pieces for the voice alone. Music springs 
from the events of life, which we translate into melody 
of ahigher or lower degree. The model teacher of 
music will be a man not only experienced in one single 
line, but a man of wide horizon, of general culture, of 
large experience, of a kind disposition, but earnest and 
severe in his requirements; a man who does not look 
upon teaching as a mere business; a man who would 
rather teach, two hours daily, ten pupils gifted with 
talent than one fashionable but untalented pupil for a 
large sum of money. 

Of course the musician will not object to compensa- 
tion for his work, but he will prefer to ‘‘ make money” 
only with the desire of making himself more independ- 
ent of unartistic occupation. The composer whose 
ambition is to make a work of large compass, but who 
is compelled on account of his poverty to give six or 
eight lessons per day at poor pay, what wonder is it 
that he feels discouraged, and wishes for more business 
success that he may have more time to dedicate to really 
artistic work? The unmarried man with an ambition 
ought to be able to satisfy most of. his wants by de- 
voting only a small part of his time to inferior work. 
He ought to be satisfied with a mere living. Schubert, 
all his life, was in very moderate circumstances—nay, 
poor.. He lived inanother world, and wrote what these 
spirits of the other world brought him. He never 
married. Beethoven, though he finally made money, 
never attempted to make it out of music as a business 
man. Very different is it if a man is married and has 
afamily. Then it is difficult for him to indulge in his 
more ideal aspirations while caring for the neeessities ~ 
of life. It is the duty of the musician, as it is the 
duty of every man, to care for his family, but if the 
musician is the man he ought to be he will never lose 
sight of the high office for which he is born and to which 
he has devoted his life. 

There ought to be more education in vocal 
than in instrumental music, because singing is 
the foundation of all music. The instrumentalist 
who cannot sing on his instrument as with a hu- 
man voice is not a real musician. And singers who 
care nothing but for performing flourishing passages, 
who cannot phrase their tones according to the words, 
may have the grandest execution, but they are mere 
birds, not singers. 

Then again there is the listening to music, which is 
really an art by itself, and which ought to be taught at 
the beginning. Itis because people do not know how 
to listen to music that the judgment of music is so very 
contradictory. The listener must have a certain knowl- 
edge before he can forma judgment. He must have a 
knowledge of musical forms, and of other things apper- 
taining to the art, and these must be taught; they 
are not given by nature. The man gifted with a good 
taste for music will not be able, by this alone, to have 
asound judgment. He must be educated toit. And 
instead of having thousands and thousands of untal- 
ented children wasting hours, months, years with the 
piano for the sake of producing some unmusical mu- 
sic, the time would be better employed in teaching 
them how to listen to and appreciate that which is 
really music, produced by another. 


WHY PEOPLE DO NOT GO TO CHURCH. 
By tae Rev. F. E. Ciark. 


I SUPPOSE Portland, in the matter of church at- 
tendance and Sabbath observance, is much like 
other cities of its size; certainly no worse, since there 
is a small foreign element, scarcely any of it German, 
while a large proportion of its people are descendants 
of the Pilgrims 

The city numbers about 35,000 inhabitants, of whom 
all but 8,000 or so are Protestants, and there are, for 
the accommodation of these Protestants, some twenty- 
seven churches, containing over 16,000 sittings. Of 
these churches nine are Congregational, three are 
Methodist, two are Baptist, three are Episcopalian, two 
are Unitarian, two are Universalist, and the others are 
scattered among the different denominations. Perhaps 
it would be difficult to find a fairer place to test the 
matter of church-going. 

About a year ago a careful and accurate count was 
made by one of our citizens in all these churches, and 
it was found that there were 8,021 people, all told, at 
the preaching services of these Protestant churches 
throughout the entire day; or about one in every three 
of the Protestant population attended church. Of these 
persons 736 were children under fourteen years of age : 
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an average of less than twenty-seven children at each 
church. 

In the Sabbath-schools of the Congregational 
churches are 2,100 persons, most of whom, presuma- 
bly, are children ; yet in these churches on that day, 
at the preaching services, only 248 children were 
found, or only one in seven of the members of the Sun- 
day-schools. Is not the principal and most alarming 
cause of empty pews and indifference to church-going 
indicated by these statistics? he children are not 
and have not been for years in the family pew with 
their parents, and we are beginning to reap the evils of 
the lack of family government and parental restraint in 
this respect. The generation immediately preceding 
ours slackened the reins, and the empty pews in many 
churches show that the young colts have run away. 
What shall we expect in the generation that is to fol- 
low ours, when, as in many cases, the reins have been 
thrown entirely away, and the colts allowed to roam at 
their own sweet will. In order to test this influence 
of the early habits of church-going upon the future 
lives of Christian men as fully as I could, I have re- 
cently sent out fifty postal cards to as many of the 
representative Christian men of Portland. The card I 
sent out read as follows: 

Deak Sir: Desiring to learn if the present decline in church 
attendance, eo often complained of, is a reaction from Puritanical 
strictures in the past, as is frequently alleged, or is due to laxness of 
parental authority, will you be eo kind as to tell me: 

1. Whether, in early life, you were required to attend church regu- 
larly? 

2 It so, did such compulsion render church-going irksome or re- 
pulsive to you? 

Any other facts from personal experience or from that of others 
bearing upon this point will be gratefully received. I have addressed 
this same inquiry to a number of the Christian men of Portland, 
hoping that by the answers some light may be thrown upon this im- 
portant subject. 

OF the fifty gentlemen to whom I sent these cards 
forty-five kindly responded, of whom four were 
Methodists, eight Baptists, three Free-Will Baptists, 
and twenty-six were Congregationalists. My corres- 
pondents embraced, with one or two exceptions, all 
the deacons in the Congregational and Baptist 
churches, and a few of the more prominent members of 
the other churches. It has been suggested that a fairer 
test would be to make these same inquiries, as well, of 
fifty men who are not church goers, but the obvious 
difficulties in the way prevented this. So far as this 
went, however, I think it was a fair and impartial 
test. I knew nothing of the early habits of these 
men whom I addressed. They did not know to what 
special use their answers would be put, and I tried to 
word my questions in such a way that,they would not 
detect any bias of opinion on my part. Of these forty- 
five from whom I received answers, forty-two were 
required to go to church as children; two were not re- 
quired to go but nevertheless went, and one did not go. 
Forty-two did not consider church-going irksome or 
repulsive, one considered it irksome but not repulsive, 
one considered it irksome but not on account of the 
compulsion, and one, as I have said, did not go, and 
so of course did not consider church-going irksome. 

So far as this testimony goes we learn that the chances 
of the boys and girls of the present generation becom- 
ing eminent and useful Christians are as forty-four to 
one in favor of those who attend church, as forty-two 
to three in favor of those who are required to attend; 
and the chances that they will be repelled and dis- 
gusted by such requirement, even for a time, are only 
as one to forty-five. 

Or to put it in another way, so far as these testi- 
monies prove anything, they prove that of those who 
become particularly eminent and useful in the church 
in mature life, nearly ninety-eight per cent. went to 
church regularly as boys, that ninety-four per cent. of 
them were required to go, and that ninety-six percent. 
were not repelled from church, even for a little while, 
by such requirement. 

There is a singular uniformity in these letters that I 
have received. In the great majority of the house- 
holds to which my correspondents belonged church- 
going was the regular, accepted order of the family. 
Thechildren never thought of staying away ‘“‘any more 
than they thought of staying at home from school.” 
“I never thought whether church-going was irksome 
or not.” ‘*There was no particular compulsion about 
it. I never thought there was anything else to do 
when Sunday came.” Many of them testify that the 
habit of church-going was so firmly formed in their 
country homes that when they came to the city to live 
they could not shake off the habit, and many of the 
letters are pathetic with reminiscences of the loved 
father and mother who, when they were boys, took 
them by the hand and led them to the House of God. 

“If there is any one thing I thank my parents for, 
it is that they made this requirement of me in early 
life” is the sentiment of many letters. Do not these 
letters indicate that this evil—neglect of the sanctuary— 
should be laid at the door of the lack parental author- 
ity? Of course many other causes enter in; but more 
than the stupidity and unintelligibility of preaching, 





more than the multiplicity of books and newspapers, 
more than the greater prominence given to the Sunday- 
school in these days, more than the decline in the 
spirit of reverence does the lack of wholesome 
parental authority account for the emptiness of the 
pews. 


PORTLAND, Me. 
| 











THE “ILE” OF PATMOS. 
By rue Rey. H. W. Pirrson, D.D. 


1 URING the late civil war there was perpetual 

mystery and conflict of opinion among the | 
preachers in the Brush, and the large congregations to 
whom they ministered, as to what was the real cause 
of the war. As there were hundreds of thousands of 
adult whites who could not read, both politicians 
and preachers were perpetually appealed to for 
light and information upon this subject. The scl- 
diers who fought their batiles were largely chosen 
from this class of people. To the parents and other 
members of the families from which they were taken 
this was an ever-recurring question. It was asked 
with especial earnestness and agony as after each bat- 
tle some one more fortunate than they read to them 
the roll of the Confederate dead. To their politicians 
and their preachers they looked for information on all 
political and religious questions. They were ever con- 
sulting not only these, their oracles, but to many of 
our own soldiers they put the, to them, perplexing 
question : 

‘* What for is it that you ’uns have come down here 
to fight we ’uns with so many foot and critter com- 
panies ?” 

A friend of mine, a New England pastor, made a 
visit to the army as a delegate of the United States 
Christian Commission. Having occasion to call upon 
a family near the scene of his labors, he introduced 
himself as a clergyman, and explained the object of 
his visit to the army. At once he was plied with the 
ever-recurring questions as to the cause of the war, 
its probable continuance, results, etc., etc. After giv- 
ing his own views from the Northern standpoint, he 
took occasion to draw out the opinions of his question- 
ers, which were substantially as follows: He had 
thought upon the question a long time, and was decid- 
edly of the opinion (as explained in my ‘‘In the 
Brush,” these people always have decided opinions) 
that God had sent the war upon the country for their 
pride; that was the great sin in the churches, especially 
among the sisters. ‘‘ Once’t they spun, wove, and dyed 
in butternut their own jeans and made their own 
dresses, which were good enough to wear to big meet- 
ings, barbecues, or weddings ; but now they want store 
dresses. Once’t every man carried his hides to the 
tanner to make leather for the family, and they were 
glad enough to get a good heavy pair of shoes made 
by free nigger Jim. Now they must have store shoes. 
Once’t they made their own bonnets, which kept the 
sun from burning their faces and blistering their necks, 
with no such thing asa ribbon on them. Now they 
are ashamed of these, and will hardly go to church 
unless they have a store bonnet all covered over with 
ribbons and posies. And they do say that when Sister 
Mason went to the city with her husband to attend the 
big Secession meetin’, she got some new store teeth / 
My old woman here wanted store shoes and store 
dresses just as much as the rest of the sisters.” After 
this Jeremiah had gone through with his wail, he pro- 
posed that they should pray together. They knelt, 
and at the conclusion of the prayer offered by the del- 
egate of the United States Christian Commission, his 
address to the Deity was in the same sad strain in 
which he had so long talked. He was burdened 
with the sins of others, especially the sins of his 
‘old woman,” and very free and voluble in con- 
fessing them. ‘Ob, Lord!” he said; “here is my 
old woman. She is very proud. Proud asa worldlin. 
Oh, Lord! make her more humble. Make her willing 
to bow low down at thy feet. Oh, Lord! ile her knee- 
jints, and make her bend and bow low.” (Then with 
intense earnestness and emotion he concluded.) ‘Oh, 
Lord! ile her knee-jints with the very ile of Pat- 
mos.” 

To those familiar with the people in the Brush, as I 
have described them, all these incidents are as simple 
and natural as is the sight of an omnibus in Broadway 
to a dweller in New York. In the vast army of illit- 
erate adult whites, and in the communities in which 
they chiefly live, there are hundreds of thousands who 
have never read or heard of but a single kind of 
“te.” 

Those familiar with their religious and especially 
with their revival services are aware how long and how 
earnestly their preachers will exhort, urge, and plead 
with the whole congregation to kneel ; to bow low be- 
fore God. Usually the church members responded at 
once; and then came the long struggle with the 
‘‘worldlings.” One would judge from their earnest- 





ness and persistence in this matter that they deemed 


their hearers well-nigh saved when they induced them 
thus to kneel. 

I recall an occasion of this kind when a young lady 
from New England, a teacher, was for the first time 
present at such a meeting. It was near the bome of 
the owner of the Rev. Nathan Board, theslave preacher, 
the champion of Methodism, whose polemical exploits 
I have narrated. As soon as I saw her in the audi- 


| ence I knew that she was a stranger in a strange land. 


She looked appalled, horrified, at the sounds and 
scenes around her. She did not kneel. There were 
puddles of tobacco juice all around her. She was 
proud. Her knees had not been anointed with the 
‘*Tle of Patmos.” Thoroughly familiar with the peo- 
ple aud all their ways of thinking, as I had been for so 
many years, I was sure she was all unaware how largely 
the long-continued appeals were addressed to her, or 
how conspicuously the irreligion of New England was 
illustrated by her stubborn pride, her refusal to bow 
low. 

This same habit was almost universal among the 
colored preachers, with the addition that their urgent 
appeals were supplemented with the most tender 
and impassioned negro melodies. Some thirty years 
ago I dropped into the principal hotel in Richmond, 
Va., and looking over the register saw the name of 
Geo. B. Cheever. He was on his return from Europe, 
had landed at a southern port and was slowly 
making his way north. I sent up my card, and on 
calling found him absorbed in writing his ‘* Wan- 
derings of a Pilgrim,” etc. I informed several of my 
friends of his presence in the city, who at once called 
on him, and he was soon after invited t+ spend the 
evening with a pieasant company at the home of the 
pastor of one of the largest churches in the city. At 
the conclusion of this pleasant social gathering the 
family servants were callea in, as usual, to the evening 
worship. They united withthe company in singing the 
hymn selected, and after the prayer sang several of 
their own beautiful melodies. I have never forgotten 
the pleasure and interest with which Dr. Cheever 
listened to one of these songs which was of the charac- 
ter I have just described. Like all their songs, it was 
chiefly chorus, and the chorus was only a repetition 
of the words, 


** Bow low, bow low, bow low.” 


“ Let the preachers bow low.” Chorus. 
** Let the brothers bow low.” Chorus. 
** Let the sisters bow low.” Chorus. 

‘* Let the mourners bow low.” Chorus. 


* Let the sinners bow low.” Chorus. 

Although the long-drawn-out song was little else 
but a repetition of the words ‘‘ bow low,” the voices 
were so rich, mellow, and full of emotion, and the 
music so weird, impassioned and wonderful, that, with 
others, I was completely entranced by it. I remember 
that as I left the house with Dr. Cheever he repeated, 
over and over, to himself: ‘‘ Bow low, bow low, bow 
low.” Ionly wish that the Jubilee Singers might re- 
produce that, and others that I have heard on hundreds 
of plantations. 








TO SUPPRESS INTEMPERANCE. 
By J. R. C. 


| Spee the past forty years the efforts of temperance 

men have been chiefly directed toward stopping 
the sale of liquor by force of penal law. From 1842 te 
1846 the Washingtonian Movement attracted their 
attention and engaged their support. The theory of 
that movement was that the drunkard was an oppressed 
gentleman, and the liquor-seller his remorseless tyrant. 
The drunkard was flattered rather than blamed, and 
the virtuous wrath of the philanthropist was directed 
toward the wicked publican who sold him the liquor. 
All the varied amendments of the Excise laws dur- 
ing these forty years, all the prosecutions of rum- 
sellers, all the finings and imprisonments, have left 
the community to-day in precisely the same position 
as before; only, perhaps, a little worse, in that the 
temperance men are getting disheartened, if not ab- 
solutely tired of the strife. The same ceaseless roll of 
the stream of humanity is still hurrying over the dread- 
ful cataract of shame, of crime, of suffering and of 
death. Tottering over the fall, in the front rank the 
hopeless drunkards are yielding to their fate; just 
behind them come the habitual moderates, and behind 
them the occasional tipplers; while sliding down the 
rapids toward the others come the young men, the 
thoughtless, gay, convivial good fellows always ready 
to treat and to take a friendly drink. 

Now any devoted friend, any brother, father, 
mother, who has sought to reclaim the loved one from 
the habit of drinking, knows how hard the struggle, 
how weak the confidence, how anxious the constant 
apprehension concerning him, and how generally, 
after all, hope yields to despair and disappointment as 
the catastrophe at last is precipitated. 

It has occurred to me that the principal efforts of the 
friends of temperance have been abortive and unsuc- 
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cessful hitherto because directed to the wrong subject. 
If we can stay or stop the recruiting of this army of 
drunkards, in a few years there will be no drunkards 
remaining. Now, if law could be passed by our Legis- 
lature (who are all honorable men) committing the 
whole matter of excise and of regulating the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors to the Board of Supervisors of each 
county, a great advance would have been gained. 

Let us suppose that in the flourishing and well- 
ordered County of Onondaga the Board of Supervisors, 
being authorized by appropriate legislation, should next 
winter pass an ordinance, or County Statute, to this 
effect : 

1st. Forbidding, under the penalty of $25 for each 
offense, the sale of any kind of intoxicating liquor to be 
drank on the premises, at any hotel, restaurant, saloon, 
sample-room, or other public bar, unless upon the pro- 
duction and exhibition of the supervisor’s ticket 
issued to the person proposing to buy. Such penalty 
to be sued for at any time within sixty days by any 
citizen of the county, and recovered with costs, to his 
use, in the court of any Justice of the Peace of the town. 

24. Upon the reasonable request of any person of 
full age residing in the town, the supervisor to issue 
a ticket to that person upon his paying five or ten dol- 
lars (to go to the poor fund), in the following form, 
and substantially to the following effect: 

BAR TICKET. 
This ticket entitles the bearer, John Smith, to purchase and pay 
for intoxicating liquors to be drank by him only at any duly licensed 
bar in the County of Onondaga during the year 1882. Not transfer- 


able. Peter NOKEs, 
Mans ivs, N. Y., January 2, 1882. Supervisor. 
($10.00 paid.) 


3d. Such ticket shall not authorize the sale of liquor 
to be drank on the premises by any other person than 
the holder thereof named therein. Further restrictions 
against the ticket-holder treating others under color 
of his ticket might also be added. 

Now let us foresee as well as we can how this plan 
would work. 

The present system of license by Commissioners 
of Excise would remain, and the usual number of open 
bars would present their temptations ; but this plan of 
the ticket would at once draw the line between habit- 
ual drinkers, on the one hand, and all other classes on 
the other. The former would go to their supervisor, 
pay their fee of $5 or $10 and take their ticket for the 
year. Every time they drink at a public bar they present 
their ticket. But the other classes, those who are not 
habituated to drink or to feel uneasy without their ac- 
customed stimulant, would hesitate about buying a 
ticket ; they would neglect it from day to day. With 
most of them no particular day would come when they 
would care to goto the officer and buy aticket. It 
would be apt to become a quiet and unobtrusive but 
effectual barrier to all the young, the thoughtless and 
the indifferent against the temptation to drink. 

There is one class of our fellow citizens who might be 
expected to remonstrate against this measure. The prof- 
its of the bar, of the hotel, of the restaurant and saloon 
would beseriously diminished. But surely there must be 
a majority of our fellow citizens of Onondaga, and of 
all the counties in central New York, who would be de- 
lighted to see this plan fairly tried. 

The root of the whole evil is not the sale of liquor, 
it is the drinking of it; it is the forming of the taste, 
of the craving for it. It is an acquired taste. And 
this plan is aimed at repressing and obstructing the 
beginnings of the evil. It is more than a moderate 
tariff on drinking ; it is a deterrent. 








MR. BROOKS AT NEW HAVEN. 
NHE Rev. Phillips Brooks lectured last Thursday 
before the students of the Yale Divinity School. 
A large and enthusiastic audience greeted him. The 
following is an outline of his Jecture : 


I wish to speak to-day concerning the value of a funda- 
mental conception of what pertains to religion. A man can 
deal with details only as he has conceptions of the more vital 
and important truths. Those who, like the bird, skim over 
the surface of the sea, are not the ones who know the treas- 
ure hid beneath the wave. The first duty of the minister, 
therefore, is to get a comprehension of the great truths of 
religion. This is in accordance with the exampie of the 
Scriptures. Christianity is given in its essence. The minor 
details are left alone. There is thus opportunity for the 
growth of the religious consciousness. The ideas of each 
period are transitional. The fundamental truths alone 
remain the same. We find an illustration from nature. Tbe 
seasons are a continuous change. It isthe same hillside that 
we see, and the old landscape; but the balmy air and 
carolling of birds tell us that a new season has come. 8o 
with the change that brings deeper consciousness. The old 
is still there, butemriched and beautified by the new. Itisa 
change of consciousmess alone, without which no creed and 
no ecclesiastical form can continue. 

Sometimes, as to-day, there is a haziness in the atmos- 
phere. Just such @ haziness fills the moral atmosphere when 
@ new consciousness is coming. That suci is the present age 
is to many @ source of deep distress; but to others, who 
apprehend that out of the gloom of to-day will bloom to- 





morrow’s life and light, the present darkness is the source of 
hopeful joy. Men will come to you asking dogmatic ques- 
tions, and you will soon find that they lack deep convictions. 
This is true not only of the masses, but also of the clergy. 
Understand, then, first of all, what the Christian faith is. 
Then, out of those great fundamental convictions that are 
yours, will come the clear solution of minor difficulties. The 
essential of the Christian faith is the personalness of Christ. 
He is a Saviour of individuals. Religion consists in a per- 
sonal allegiance to him. It begins in the love of the Father, 
is made effectual by the personal sacrifice of the Son, and 
culminates in the individual with the saving of thesoul. The 
one thing necessary to salvation is a personal loyalty to 
Jesus Christ; not merely a belief in doctrines, nor the per- 
formance of duties. These are the outgrowth of faith. Sal- 
vation pertains not only to the future; it is not simply an 
escape from some impending doom, but it consists essentially 
in nearness to Christ. Fear is nut the motive power of 
Christianity. No mar is ever saved through fear. A man 
influenced by fear might do every duty from this day for- 
ward, and still be unregenerate. When life’s work was 
done, should he escape, he would rush from his bondage as 
the criminal rushes from his cell. None of God's grace or of 
Christ’s love would have entered into his life. The only 
saving power is love. 

There is an inherent dignity in man. Let us first appeal to 
the grand possibilities of his relations to God, and after- 
ward, if need be, to his own unworthiness. Thus he will 
offer himselt a living sacrifice. How often is that word 
misunderstood! The idea of sacrifice, derived from a crude 
and primitive age, is that of destruction. The true idea is 
that of consecration to God. The eacrifice of the reason to 
God is not the surrender of reason, but the right use of it. 
These questions are like the clouds. Out of the sky the 
cloud is born, into the sky the cloud returns again, bat the 
heavens remain forever. Look beneath the surface then. 
We may sometimes make mistakes, but even these are help- 
ful. The very effort brings its blessing. The man that has 
really apprehended the spirit and genius of Christianity is at 
home everywhere in Christian history. The past, the 
present and the future are the same to him, for in them all 
he discerns the eternal purpose of God. C. H. K. 

New Haven, Conn., May 5, 1582. 








CONGREGATIONALISM IN THE NORTH- 
WEST. 


T= series of meetings recently held at Chicago were 
- of unusual importance. Monday evening, April 24, 
came an address in the Union Park Church before the 
Alumni Association of the Theological Seminary, upon 
‘The Historic Place of Christianity.” The Alumni prayer 
meeting, Tuesday, from 9 to 10:30 a. M., was a meeting 
of rare spiritual power and the most tender interest. In 
the afternoon the Association discussed the question, ‘‘ Are 
the Churches Abreast of the Times?” the discussion be- 
ing introduced by a paper by the Rev. C. C. Cragin, of 
McGregor, Iowa. In the evening @ fine audience gathered 
in the First Church to listen to the address of Prof. H. M. 
Scott, B.D., who was inaugurated Michigan and Sweetser 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History. The address, giving 
some of the reasons why church history should be e¢arefully 
studied at the present time, was able and instructive. Wed- 
nesday morning the Triennial Convention of the Churches of 
the Northwest met in the lecture-room of the Union Park 
Church, and organized by the choice of Col. C. G. Hammond 
as Moderator, and the Rey. F. P. Woodbury, of Rockford, as 
Scribe. As this convention meets in order to promote the in- 
terest of the Seminary and Christian education, the business 
was introduced by a report of the Directors of the Seminary, 
read by their Secretary, the Rev. G. 8. F. Savage, D.D. 
During the past three years the funds of the Seminary have 
increased a little more than $103,000. Securities worth 
$27,000 have been placed in the hands of the Treasurer by 
Colozsel Hammond for a library building. Colonel Ham- 
mond has aiso given $20,000 to the professorship fund of 
$100,000, which is now complete. A general fuad, called 
the Koland Mather Fund, has been begun, and has 
secured $12.500. The paper of the Kev. A. 8. Hedsic on 
the ‘*‘ Work and Wants of the Seminary,” and that of Prof. 
F. W. Fisk on ‘‘Theological Instruction,” received hearty 
commendation. In the afternoon came a paper by the Rev. J. 
W. Hough, D D., of Jackson, Mich., on the best way to secure 
men for the ministry. This paper will soon appear in the 
“Advance.” Wednesday evening was devoted to the exer- 
cises of the graduating class in the First Church. Six young 
men delivered orations of unusual ability and interest. 
Thursday morning was occupied with services connected with 
the laying of the corner stone of Hammond Library Hall. 
A brief history of the seminary was read by E. W. Blatch- 
ford, Esq. Col. Hammond's gift was placed in the hands of 
the treasurer of the seminary, and an inimitable address, 
formally accepting the gift in behalf of the Board of Direc- 
tors, was made by Dr. Post. These interesting services were 
terminated with prayers by Dre. Bascom and Hyde, and the 
depositing of a tin box, containing articles of interest, in the 
corner-stone. Immediately upon the close of these services 
came the second annual meeting of the New West Education 
Commission, Dr. Noble in the chair. There were a large 
number present. After the reading of the Scriptures by Rev. 
G. H. Wells of Montreal, and prayer by Dr. E. P. Goodwin, 
Dr. Noble, the president, read a brief, comprehensive and 
hopeful address upun the work of the Commission thus far. 
Sicce May Ist, 1881, $35,234.52 have passed through the 
treasurer’s hands. About $3,000 will be required to meet all 
the demands of the present school year. The Commission 
has the care of sixteen schools, five of them academies, at 
important points in Utah and New Mexico, employs twenty- 
nine teachers, and will need not less than $50.000 for its 
work the coming year. Dr. Goodell, of St. Louis, in a few 
burning words, brought the meetings of the week to a close. 





The Ftome. 


A WHITE VIOLET. 
By Mary A. LAaTHBURY. 


NEVER looked for flowers here, 
Where sunshine rarely melts the mold, 
Until I found, one genial year, 
Some purple pansies, dashed with gold. 


Last spring I came, and round my feet 
Blue violets raised their dewy eyes 
With timid grace my own to meet ; 
My heart still holds the sweet surprise. 


This year a violet, saintly white, 

Gold at the heart, and purple-veined, 
Lifts up its meek face to the light, 

Like childhood, trustful and unstained. 


Dear flower—half human, half divine— 
A triple thread of mystery 

Has bound thy little life to mine, 
And wakes both fear and hope in me. 


Dost thou, indeed, from common earth 
Draw thy pure life, as pansies do ? 

Or didst thou draw it at thy birth 
From utmost heaven, beyond the blue ? 


I shut my eyes to natural law, 
And read—the words are writ in air— 
** As ye have borne the earthly, eo 
The hue of heaven shall ye bear.” 


Dear prophecy of coming grace! 
I also, springing from the sod, 

Shall bear upon my spirit’s face 
The very image of my God! 








SPRING RAMBLES. 
By Ciara B. Trowsringe. 


| eh among the robins and blue birds, as if they 

had some hand in the delicate beauty, wave the 
first signals of spring. Already have the brave pussy- 
willows doffed their gray mantles and donned the 
cloth of gold, soon again to be exchanged for the white 
robes that will bear them heavenward. Bright maple- 
buds are swelling, gay leather-leaf bushes glistening, 
light alder-tassels swinging, brown elm-blossoms feath- 
ering out and birch-plumes waving. 

The magnolia and tulip-tree, proud beauties, hold 
aloof for a while, but such bouquets of beauty and 
fragrance are opening around us that we can hardly 
ask what one blossom.is before another bursts upon 
our astonished sight. From cheery dirca to mystic 
witch hazel, one illuminated chapter of light and 
beauty the year around unfolds perpetually before our 
eyes from the half-unnoticed trees and shrubs. 

But if there is so much to greet us above, how much 
also below! The brown equisetums, green ferns and 
mosses smile at us from the very snow-drifts, and yel- 
low violets and Mayflowers laugh before the Frost 
King is fairly out of sight. Oh, the hours we have 
spent chasing the beauties—treasuring a sprig of part- 
ridge-berry here and a bud there, until a waft of incense 
betrayed the hidden altar. 

Other days we have in the woods when the blood- 
root, hepatica, anemone and claytonia hold high car- 
nival, when, like second Children in the Woods, we may 
bury ourselves in fragrant blossoms if we will. Saxi- 
frage has not yet ceased her blossoms, and her sister, 
the slender and graceful niter-wort, comes to greet her. 
Scarlet columbine-bells tell sweet stories to the wan- 
dering breezes ; blue violets in lush profusion star the 
grass, and white ones perfume the swamps with their 
delicate odor: sweet like the green-house beauties, 
but with that wild-wood suggestion in their odor dis- 
coverable to all who with dainty intuition love these 
children of nature. The sober medeola and fascinat- 
ing young wild-oats will wave a welcome, too, and 
perhaps a Solomon’s seal and ground-nut or two be 
there to look at you. Polygala, mayhap, will blush 
shyly at your coming, and add to your burden of 
treasures. 

If you are selfish, do not take the children with you. 
All the glory of the first flowers seems to be theirs of 
right. What sixth sense have the little witches, that, 
with a careless glance at the nook your practiced eye 
has so well searched, there will be «# long-drawn ex- 
clamation, a grasp, and a prize that you, in your un- 
faith, have scarce dreamed of. Even baby can grasp a 
blossom when you see only a leaf. 

How the blue sky above us seems dancing and 
glancing with merriment, and the birds outdo them- 
selves in a riot of jocund song, rollicking, frolicking, 
full of the year’s new wine! How one longs to return 
to the primitive life of the fathers, and sojourn in the 
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wilderness! Would your fashionable friend recognize 
you—rebel agsiost civilization—as you dart along with 
uncovered head and gloveless hands, forgetful of fat 
and md 1: age? 

To-morrow you mry have some pangs of misgiving: 
this very night will briag you twinges of rheumatism, 
and reminders that you are rapidly running into the 
forties, in spite of your fresh complexion and abun- 
danthair. Yet to-day we have left age and care, trouble 
and weariness behind us ; and as we clamber along do 
not be surprised if we forget ourselves still further, 
and remember our childhood’s tricks of wading in the 
bright waters of the streamlet, and dreaming again the 
beautiful fancies that silvered the by-gone days when 
we could hope, with the blessed inward assurance of 
realization, in the ‘‘ good time coming” of distant man- 
hood or womanhood. 

What but a strong contrast, or possibly that odd per- 
versity that so often marks and mars our human kind, 
carries us back to last autumn; to the time when a 
single one of the unnoticed dandelions that now gild 
the wayside fringes would have been treasured like a 
jewel? When a buttercup would have brought tears 
to our eyes, like the sound of forgotten music; when 
the star-eyed daisy or pearly houstonia, that rouses no 
present emotion, would have thrilled us with a deli- 
cate pleasure near akin to pain! 

Ob, dead days, when the last gentian had closed its 
blue eye forever on the heaven that seemed so far dis- 
tant! Ob, white ferns, ghosts of summer joys, shining 
like dead faces among the evergreen pines and glowing 
berries and tender mosses! Why are even these, the 
fairy-scenes in the grand pageant of nature, haunted 
by your stern presence ? 

Is there not, even here, the same voice—that voice 
deeper than silence—‘‘Though he were dead, yet shall 
he live”? Deaf, indeed, must be the ears, steeled the 
heart, that can doubt it now. Through the snow and 
the darkness, the cold and the sleet, the tiny seeds of 
faith have but slumbered, and this spring sun of love 
and peace shall rouse them also to an everlasting life. 


TRAINING-SCHOOLS FOR NURSES. 
By Miss E. R. Scovint.. 


HEN it is desired to select professions or occu- 
pations for the boys of a family the only diffi- 
culty is to choose wisely among the number that offer 
themselves. There are not so many remunerative em- 
ployments open to their sisters, and therefore it is the 
more necessary that those which do exist should receive 
all possible publicity. When a woman of education is 
forced to earn her own livelihood her thoughts in- 
stinctively turn to teaching as a means of subsistence ; 
but of the hundreds who choose this method of sup- 
porting themselves there are not fifty that possess the 
qualifications requisite for success. Itis a truism that 
no stock of mental acquirements, however varied and 
solid, will of itself constitute a teacher. The ability to 
impart knowledge equally with its actual possession is 
the one thing needful, and this gift belongs compara- 
tively to few. Without it none should attempt this 
most arduous, yet tothe thoroughly competent most de- 
lightful, work. 

There is anotier employment—which of late years 
has attained almost to the dignity of a profession—that 
only requires to be more widely known to become 
popular with the class of persons under consideration. 
Nursing the sick has been universally acknowledged 
as woman’s special province, and the most rabid oppo- 
nent of woman’s rights will admit that here is a field 
peculiarly her own. The establishment of training- 
schools for nurses has lifted this occupation to a higher 
level than it could boast of even twenty years ago, 
when Mrs. Gamp was the accepted prototype of a 
nurse. 

It would be foreign to the purpose of this article to 
enter intu a detailed account of the establishment or 
the history of these schools either in England or in the 
United States. Dr. Acland, Regius Professor of Medi- 
cine in the University of Oxford and honorary physi- 
cian to the Prince of Wales, says in his preface to a 
“Handbook for Hospital Sisters,” by Florence Lees: 
“Miss Nightingale first startled this country by making 
familiar the idea that a cultivated woman of gentle 
birth could safely leave a wealthy home for the lines 
ofasicklycamp. . . . She first showed how great 
& work is here for woman, but at the same time how 
requisite are training, instruction and organization.” 
This demand has been met by the opening of training- 
schools in connection with hospitals, where theoretical 
instruction can be combined with and supplemented 
by daily practice in the wards.” 

The parent institution on this side the Atlantic is 
the one at Bellevue Hospital, New York, and it is no 
longer the only one in that city. There are three in 
active operation in Boston; another is at New Haven, 
Connecticut, the directors of which have issued a 
handbook for the guidance of its pupils that is one of 

best, most simple and practical manuals in ex- 


| istence. 





There are others in different parts of the 
Union, and unquestionably there will be more. As the 
advantage of having trained service becomes better 
known it will be more thoroughly appreciated, and no 
hospital will willingly be without it. To carry ona 
training-school requires a Superintendent and a suit- 
able staff of nurses. None are eligible for these posi- 
tions who have not been trained themselves, and thus 
employment is provided for a certain number of 
graduates. A woman who has successfully passed 
through one of these institutions and obtained a cer- 
tificate of her proficiency in the art of nursing need 
have little fear of being unable to obtain remunerative 
occupation. 

The primary qualifications of candidates for admis- 
sion to these schools are good character and good 
health. The most desirable age is from twenty-five to 
thirty-five, though both younger and older pupils are 
taken. The length of the course varies in different 
institutions, sixteen months being the shortest and two 
years the longest term required. The amount of work 
other than the actual nursing to be done by the pupils 
also varies. In some hospitals a certain amount of 
housework, such as sweeping and dusting the wards 
and washing the dishes used by the patients, is done 
by the nurses; in others little is allotted to them. 
When on duty they are obliged to wear a simple 
uniform dress, a white apron and a muslin or tarletane 
cap. Some time in each week is set apart for rest and 
recreation, and each nurse has the half, or a portion at 
least, of Sunday to herself. A vacation is given once 
a year, for which nothing is deducted from the salary. 

Besides the eminently practical lessons learned from 
constant experience in the care and management of 
the patients, instruction is given at stated times by 
means of classes and lectures. The latter are delivered 
by physicians and surgeons, and are often intensely 
interesting. They embrace a variety of subjects relat- 
ing to the art of healing and the care of the sick, and 
impart information that could not be obtained as read- 
ily in any other way. In some schools the pupils are 
required to take notes snd write out a synopsis of the 
lecture, which is submitted to the directors for correc- 
tion and afterwards copied and preserved for future 
reference. Examinations are held at short intervals, 
and are very useful to test the progress and proficiency 
of the pupil. At the end of the term of service each 
nurse who has conducted herself with propriety and 
passed satisfactorily the final examination receives a 
diploma certifying to her training and competency, and 
this she may well consider an honorable distinction 
of which she may be justly proud. 

There are those to whom the care of the sick is a 
labor of love, and to such there is a singular fascina- 
tion about hospital life. The constant succession of 
interesting cases has a charm of its own, and the pleas- 
ure of being able even in a slight degree to alleviate 
suffering must be felt to be appreciated. 

Nor let any one imagine that it is a mere routine of 
drudgery, affording little room for the exercise of the 
higher faculties of the mind and heart. Dr. Acland 
says, in the preface already alluded to: ‘“If there be 
any whothink tbat the life here praised is one which 
cannot give scope to high intellectual attainments they 
had better grapple more closely with a few of the ma- 
terial and psychical questions which arise around the 
sick man’s bed. Having so grappled, they may find, 
as wiser men have found before, how much there is 
that centers in one life and in one death for him that 
has eyes to see and heart to understand.” 

No woman who has had any experience can deny the 
deep truth in these words. Nor will she hesitate to 
affirm that the calling of a nurse, rightly understood, 
is one of the most noble to which any woman can give 
her time, her strength, her talents and her life. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, siug- 
gestions and experiences for this column.) 


Having read two articles in your paper on American women and 
their servants, permit me to give a bit of my experience. 

Our house for many years has been open to patients who are 
remedially treated by my husband, and the question of suitable help 
has been of prime importance. For eight years we changed from 
German to Irish and vice versa ; but sixteen of them marrying made 
thin unayoidable. 

Six years ago a young Norwegian offered, her recommendation be- 
ing perfect honesty and good temper. To these we mentally added 
her face, for it was a benediction compared with those we had re- 
fased. She was timid, and dreaded serving at table as second girl, 
but she came, and is with us now, having for the past two years as- 
sisted in the remedial department, where her unswerving kindness 
and care have earned for her the name of ** Eden” from ladies when 
speaking of her. A sister of Ellen's was with us nearly a year, but 
left tosew. A cousin, Minnie, came about the same time to fill the 
place of laundry girl. Five years ago my two and a half years’ cook 
(Irish Ellen) gave summary notice of her coming marriage. In our 
consternation we turned to Minnie, saying, ** Would you like to learn 
our method of cooking, and take Ellen’s place?” With a pleased look 
she answered, “If you think I can.” 

Ellen promised to stay a week and teach her the routine, but left 
the next morning (Sunday), saying to Minnie, ** Does the mistress 
think I am after giving away my knowledge?” But since the con- 
fusion of that morning the meals prepared by Minnie have not failed 
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ten minutes of the stated hour. She has done the entire cooking for 
| the family, numbering sixteen without the ingress of pat ents hy the 

week or month, sometimes swelling it to thirty. A sister of Minnie 
| filled her place in the laundry, and five years ago another sister of 
| Ellen's came to us as second gir 
| These two pairs of sisters and cousine to each other are with us to- 
day We know not which is the most efficient. They ar ws unlik 
| as sisters generally are, but always cé operate in their work; while 
} no word of altercation has ever been heard between them. 

They call this their second home. Every year, by turns, they visit 
their farm home, twenty miles away. One of them planning always 
to fill Minnie’s place, as the one of most importance, leaving us to 
supply theirs with some Irish or German girl for a few weeks. 

At times the duties in the kitchen and above stairs are ve ry oner- 
ous, with such a fluctuating family. Sometimes from one to five trays 
are served daily in their rooms to patients not able to come to the 
table, and the unreasonable calls which are made on the girls’ patience 
and strength are trying tous; but not a word of « omplaint has ever 





come of their lack of attention or of service. Neither have we heard 
a word from our Norwegian girls, though we were often sure there 
was cause for it. 

My health failing a few years ago, an inexperienced daugt 


iter ase 


sumed the responsibility of p ding for and overseeing the house- 








hold; and to her they have re red most perfect allegiance, 

It is needless to say there are no commands given; Ca., or will you 
do this or that? meets with a ready smile, and it is done with alac- 
rity. 

“Thank you,” are words often heard, and the pleasant recognitions 
which pass at the table between the returned patient, or a guest, and 
the cheerful server, are as grateful to us as to her. 

If we notice the wearied look or lagging step on the stair, help is 
immediately given and rest provided, which is appreciated. 

You may ask, ** Do these girls keep their places?” Yes, according 
to my idea of it. If we enter the kitchen to ask for some extra fora 
dietetic, or to arrange for the morrow’s table, it often takea the 
form of a consultation; we gaining as much by their suggestion as 
they from us 


Do they give advice unasked? Never! Neither have they, unasked, 
seated themselves when coming to our room for information needed. 
At Christmas, [ noticed among them a fine photographic group of 


the five cousins, and asking if they could procure a copy for me—I 
would pay for it—Minnie, with shining eyes, answered, ** We wanted 


to give you one, but did not know as you would care for it.” It 
came handsomely framed, a present. Standing it on the piano fora 
few weeks, to the question, often asked, ** Who are they?” I an- 


swered: ‘** The pillars on which this house has stood for the last five 
years.” 


Were these girls “‘ providentially” prepared for this house, or 
providentially found? As many others might be, if rightly looked 
for. 


To how many house-mothers would help such as ours come as 
the greatest bicssing, lifting, perhaps, the heaviest burden she 
carries. 


And how many young brides, whose preceeding years were spent 
in the store, or in sewing, would be epared years of suffering, mental! 
and physical, could some well-trained farmer's daughter who is 
longing to come in contact with city life find a second home with 
her, straightening out the kitchen affairs and by example teaching 
the mistress mach she needs to know, while feeling 


sure she 1s giv- 

ing as much as she receives. Tosuch an experience coming to me 

over forty years ago I owe much of my success in hoasehold matters. 

Let us remember who said, “ I am among you as ore that serveth.” 
AN OLD SUBSORIBER, 


Will you, in your column of * Hints, Questions and Experiences,” 





be kind enongh to give a safe and certain method of destroying nits 
in the hair of a little ch which, through illness, has been 
necessarily neglected? By doing so you will much oblige, 

A SUBSCRIBER, 


One remedy is to wash the scalp and hairs with a lotion 
made of the seeds of Delphinium staphisagria, or stavesacre ; 
» half-ounce of the bruised seed steeped in a pint of equal 
parts of alcohol and vinegar. Wash the head with it twice 
a day for two or thee days. The nits will remain fastened to 
the hair after the vitality is destroyed, and can only be re- 
moved by force. Care should be taken that the parasites are 
not communicated to others by contact withthe head or by 
means of the pillows and bed clothing. It is a disagreeable 
experience, but by thoroughness and caution it may be brief. 
Soaking the scalp and hair in crude petroleum for two hours, 
followed by a thorough washing with soap and warm water, 
and then with alcohol, is an effectual but rather disagreeable 
remedy, Still another good remedy, although to be used 
with caution, is one drachm of carbolic acid, one-half ounce 
of glycerine, one ounce of alcohol, four ounces of water ; 
well shaken. Apply this mixture two or three times a day 
for two days. 


I have found the best way to keep the corners of rugs from 
‘curling’? to be: Take a piece of rather stiff canvas or 
buckram (brown, such as tailors use); cut a piece about four 
inches square cornerwise, and hem this triangle down at the 
corners on the wrong side. It strengthens the corners of the 
rug, and they never curl. 

Lead is heavy, and bad in shaking the rug. 


Mrs. P. 


Another way to prevent “pieces of Brussels carpet used as 
rugs” from curling up on the edges : 

Wet the edges very damp on the wrong side with water, 
then iron dry on the same side. 

I have done this successfully. 

APRIL 21, 1882. 


ANOTHER READER. 
If ** Docility” will send to the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of the Presbyterian Church, No. 1534 Chestnut 
8t., Philadelphia, for a leaflet entitled ‘‘Onr Mission Band; 
a letter from Grace Carroll to Nettie Ames,” she will find 
something very suggestive for her girls to read. I think the 
price is two cents each, or twenty cents a dozen. 
A DEBTOR TO MISSIONS. 





I have tried the simple directions for cleaning my alabaster vases, 
and am delighted, and most sincerely thank Mrs. Babcock for her 
kindness. Would have given the price of Tne Christian Unien for 
a year most gladly for this help in my perplexity. They had lost 
their sweet beauty, but now look as lovely as when new. 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


We are reminded by a correspondent that H. B. R., who 
inquired about a fresh water aquarium, will fiad ‘‘ Ocean 
Wonders,” published by D, Appleton & Uo., very instructive 
respecting all kinds of aquaria. 
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ARMY STORIES. 
A MITE OF A BLACK BOY. 
By Gen. O. O. Howarp. 


“{"\URING the fall of 1861, while the army of 

re General McClellan was encamped along the 
otomac, my position, it will be remembered, was 

beyond the Fairfax Seminary, in ‘‘ Camp California.” 

Some soldiers were one day returning to us from 
a visit to Alexandria when a queer little black boy, 
who for a time had escaped their notice, was dis- 
covered following them. They turned him back and 
came on, as they supposed, without him. But he must 
have kept them in view, retaking their trail, for just at 
dark he was seen among the tents. As there was no 
one who could recognize or claim this peculiar speci- 
men of small humanity the soldiers did with him as 
hey would with a stray horse for which they had no 
immediate use: they brought him to headquarters. 

The lad, judging from his size, could not have been 
more than six years of age. 

I have often admired Mrs. Stowe’s description of 
‘‘Topsy.” Subtracting a few years, and substituting 
boy for girl, you will have a fair portraiture of our 
mite. Mrs. Stowe says, she, Topsy, ‘‘ was one of the 
blackest of her race. Her round shining eyes, 
glittering as glass beads, moved with quick and 
restless glances over everything in the room. Her 
mouth, half open with astonishment at the wonders 
; displayed a white and brilliant set of teeth. 
The expression of her face was an odd mixture of 
shrewdness and cunning, over which was oddly drawn, 
like a kind of veil, an expression of the most doleful 
gravity and solemnity. She was dressed in a single 
filthy, ragged garment, made of bagging. Altogether, 
there was something odd and goblin-like about her 
appearance, something, as Miss Ophelia afterward 
said, ‘so heathenish,’ as to inspire that good lady 
with utter dismay ; and turning to St. Clare she said, 
‘ Augustine, what in the world have you brought that 
thing here for?’” Imagine just such another shining 
black one, with the bright eyes, hair curled tight over 
his round head, the whitest teeth, a curious inde- 
finable expression of face, so restless as not to be still 
a moment, a single tattered, dirty, gray garment 
hanging to his shoulders, with plenty of evidence that 
he had never been subjected to water, comb or brush, 
and you have a picture of little ‘‘Tom.” So he ap- 
peared in my tent that first night. 

‘“What’s your name, my lad?” I asked. 

“Tommy.” 

‘*Tommy what?” 

**Oh, oh—oh, Tommy!” 

‘*Where’s your papa, boy?” 

**Papa’s dun gone.” 

‘*Where’s your mamma, then.” 

“Oh, mammie, mammie stap (probably strap or 
slap) Tommy-” * * * 

Hereupon his miteship began to chase a dog which 
then appeared near the open front of the tent, and to 
clap his hands and scream with delight. The dog 
scampered away a few yards, turned around, and 
backing off, barked at the youngster, as any dog—half 
afraid—would have done at a bristling cat. 

We could find out nothing from the lad, and our 
inquiries afterward in the town were of no avail. The 
child never cried from any home-sickness, and seemed 
completely happy, provided he escaped the punish- 
ment which his mischievous pranks well merited. 

I sent for Henry Johnson, our Negrocook. Johnson 
was one of the black men of the old school. He was 
very black and shiny. Brought up in a Virginian 
family of standing, he never forgot his good breeding. 
He had somehow learned to read and write, and used 
excellent language in conversation. Our messmates 
used to say of him, ‘‘Johnson never forgets himself— 
he is a natural gentleman.” He was also a man of 
prayer. 

‘* Well, Johnson,” I said, ‘‘here’s a queer little fel- 
low; take him and see what you can do with him. I 
will get him a suit of clothes in Alexandria to-morrow, 
and set on foot some inquiries abouthim. Meantime 
wash him up, and give him a supper anda place to 
sleep.” 

‘Yes, sir; it shall be done as the General directs.” 
Johnson smiled broadly, showing his white teeth very 
plainly as he added, ‘I fear it will require a quantity 
of soap, sir.” 

He then smoothed his face into a grave look, as he 
took the little urchin by the hand and led him away. 

Indeed it was not an easy job to transform that 
child, but Johnson worked wonders. When I next 
saw Tommy his hair was cropped close; he had been 
‘*scrubbed and scrubbed,” as Johnson said. Then he 
had wrapped him in a light blanket, and was trying in 





his own sober style to reason with the boy and induce 
him to lie or sit still till his clothes should come. 

I kept my promise. The clothing came, and soon 
Johnson had him dressed, and Tommy capered off in 
great glee, clapping his hands and dancing around in 
his own gray suit. The soldiers played with him, 
treating him much as they would a restless little mon- 
key. He was afraid of nobody and obeyed nobody ex- 
cept Henry Johnson, the cook. He was commonly 
called “that little imp”; by the more kindly disposed, 
simply ‘‘Tom-tit.” 

After a week or soI noticed that he often helped 
Johnson at the cooking, and he did for him many little 
chores such as so small a child could do. Though 
Johnson never struck the lad, nor was cross to him, 
yet he gained a remarkable ascendency over him and 
taught him. 

Nevertheless, out of Johnsor’s sight he kept up his 
reputation for mischief, and was continually involved 
in all sorts of pranks. For example, he would slyly 
pull up the tent-pins—nobody could tell how—and let 
your tent suddenly sag over; pull at the cords when 
you were asleep, and then run off shouting; pick up, 
behind your back, any small thing that he saw, and 
tuck it into his pocket—as your knife, spur, sleeve- 
button, handkerchief, and what not. Johnson would 
lead him back with his plunder and oblige him to 
make full return. But Tommy would grin and wink, 
and not afford the faintest exhibition of any moral 
sense while he comically obeyed his old friend. 

Suddenly, in the early spring, we were ordered to 
march, and I lost sight of the lad altogether. In the 
confusion of our breaking up he had doubtless strayed 
away from us, as he had before strayed from his home. 
We went on to pass through the changing scenes of 
the remaining three years of terrible war. We had 
marched backward and forward through Virginia and 
Maryland, and afterward traversed the broader fields 
of Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia and the Carolinas. 
Then peace had come at last. Now followed work 
for the freedmen which occupied many weary months 
and years. After this I had been dispatched to the 
Indians of the extreme Southwest and had returned to 
Washington. It all had filled a period of some eleven 
years, when one day a neatly-dressed young man of 
seventeen or eighteen accosted me on the street. 

‘*How do you do, General? How do you do, sir?” 

I returned his greeting, but could not recognize him. 

‘You don’t know me ?” he said. 

‘*No,” I replied. - ‘*‘ What is your name ?” 

‘*My name is Thomas ——. Don’t you remember a 
little boy at the camp over the river whom you be- 
friended?” Then he related some of the incidents that 
identified him as the very same ‘‘Tom-tit,” now grown 
to manhood. He had at this time a good situation 
and had, as he showed me, been able to acquire a fair 
education. He was a handsome, manly youth, full of 
hope and promise. 

I saw him but a short time, it is true, but long 
enough to satisfy me that the fidelity of Henry John- 
son, who, in the humblest and often the most unfavor. 
able circumstances had never failed to carry himself 
as a sincere Christian, had in this instance borne its 
lawful fruit. 

The wise man has said: ‘Cast thy bread upon the 
waters; forthoushaltfindit aftermany days. . . . 
He that observeth the wind shall not sow; and he that 
regardeth the clouds shall not reap.” 

The bonds were broken, and the bond-child became 
an intelligent freeman. 








HOW SNIP BROKE UP A DOLL’S 
FUNERAL. 
By Mrs. Annie A. Preston. 


HAT can we do to amuse ourselves to-day?” 
asked Hattie Clark of Kittie Lee one morn- 
ing last summer, as they ran down stairs at a. sea-side 
hotel, and skipped out upon the broad verandah. 
Groups of ladies and gentlemen were chatting together 
and reading the newspapers, and watching the boats, 
large and small, that were flitting back and forth on 
all sides of three huge ships of war that were at an- 
chor in the capacious harbor, and were just then the 
chief objects of interest. 

These children, however, didn’t care much just 
now about vessels of war, for each one had an armful 
of dolls and dolls’ clothing, and they were intent upon 
them. As they turned to run down the steps that led 
out to the children’s pavilion, Kitty dropped a small 
black china doll, in a red dress, and cried out in great 
grief, 

‘‘There! her dear, curly, black head is all smashed.” 

“Oh, my Chloe Georgianna! She is dead, stone 
dead!” exclaimed Hattie. ‘‘Oh, Kit, Kit, Kittie Lee, 
how could you be ”— 

‘There, stop where you are and wish,” interrupted 
Kittie, who was now gathering up the pieces of the 
doll’s head. ‘Don’t you see you made a lovely 








rhyme? Wish before you speak, now. J would wish 
for a nice new wind-up walking-dol], were I you.” 

‘* Dear me,” said Hattie, ‘‘I was just going to cry if 
you hadn’t got my mind off my trouble so. Of 
course now, after wishing such a beautiful wish, I 
can’t think of crying.” 

‘‘Never mind,” said Kittie in a comforting way, 
‘*we will cry real hard at the funeral. I was just 
wishing we could have a nice funeral for her, and that 
would give us something splendid to do all the morn- 
ing, to make the ’rangements, you know. Stella! 
come, please. Look here, Lilla!” and very soon a 
pretty group of little girls and boys were examining 
the broken doll and planning the funeral. 

‘* We will lay the merains down here in the flower- 
bed by this big geranium,” said Kittie, ‘‘ while we run 
and tell the others what we are going to do.” 

‘“*You mean vemains, Kittie Lee; that is what you 
meant to say,” said Aggie Wells, a little scornfully. 
“‘T never saw a little girl before try to use such grown- 
up words as you do.” 

Kittie demurely went on with her ’rangements, say- 
ing, ‘‘All the little ones who have got shovels can help 
dig the grave. I will ask my mamma for a pretty box 
to put poor Chloe Georgianna in, and for her water- 
proof for Hattie to wear, ’cause she’s the poor mamma. 
We will go over to the knoll and get a lot of flowers, 
and each of us can drop one in the grave. Georgie 
Harris shall be the minister, ’cause his papa is a minis- 
ter, and Lilla and Marion can sing. All who haven't 
anything else to do can walk in the ’cession and cry, 
and it will be lovely. Come, now.” 

Hattie now sorrowfully laid the broken dol: down 
under the scarlet blossoms and velvety leaves of a 
wide-spreading horse-shoe geranium, and skipped away 
to the beach with her playmates. 

All the while the children had been grouped together 
talking, a little short, fat, stub-tailed dog had stood by, 
as if listening. He had a queer, broad face, with a 
black nose and large intelligent eyes. Two or three 
times, while Kittie was giving out the ’rangements, he 
wimpled up Lis lip, and it seemed to me as if he was 
laughing. 

The little fellow remained benind when the children 
scampered away. No sooner did he see that these 
were fairly out on the beach, where their mates, with 
small rakes and pails, were gathering seaweed, than he 
walked demurely to the spot where the broken doll 
was left. 

He dragged it out from under the leaves and poked 
it over contemptuously, exactly as if he owed it a 
spite. Perhaps it was because her name was Chloe 
Georgianna, while his was only Snip. 

Not content with nosing the headless body about and 
giving it some vicious little shakes, he looked toward 
the beach as if to assure himself that the children were 
fairly out of sight, and then, catching the poor doll in 
his mouth, ran away with it down upon the loose 
white sand, out behind the bathing houses. 

As he ran, the doll’s bright 1ed dress floated back 
over his short ears like a flag. And as the round, 
pudgy little fellow made all possible haste with his 
prize, it seemed to me that he went on tip-toe, so afraid 
was he of being observed. 

My curiosity was so stimulated by this time that I 
left my chair and walked almost the length of the long 
piazza to see what would become of Chloe Georgi- 
anna. 

When I caught sight of Snip again he was industri- 
ously digging a hole in the sand with his fore-paws, in 
the alert, suspicious, I’m-not-doing-anything way a 
dog always buries a bone. 

When the hole was large enough he quickly poked 
Chloe Georgianna into it, and rapidly scratched the 
sand over it until not a vestige even of the bright red 
dress was visible. 

He then trotted back complacently, and I saw him 
rubbing himself affectionately against his boy and girl 
friends as they now stood upon the rocks near the 
pavilion completing the details for a “lovely funeral.” 

Presently they came marching up in single file, so 
as to make the ’cession longer; half a dozen small boys 
with their little beach shovels, the minister’s boy with 
a Mother Goose book in his hand, a girl carrying a blue 
paper box, Hattie, who was the ‘‘mourner,” in a gos- 
samer water-proof that ‘‘trailed beautifully ” as she 
walked, and several children drawing baby carriages 
full of wild flowers. 

When Kitty, with the blue box, reached the flower- 
bed she stooped down and parted the geranium leaves. 

‘* Why, why, why!” she exclaimed, ‘‘the merains 
are all gone !” 

“Gone?” ‘*Gone?” chorused the children, and the 
long ’cession broke up into a lively game of Seek. 
There was great excitement, and the questions and 
suggestions were quite amusing. 

Just as I was on the point of telling the surprised 
group of children what I knew about the affair the 
little dog looked up at me with his great appealing 
eyes, and I thought in an instant that he knewI knew. 
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Then he quickly thrust his black nose under the ger- 
anium leaves, as if joining in the search, and glanced 
at me out of the corners of his eyes. 

‘The gig is ready to take you outtothe ‘ Tennessee, 
said a voice at my elbow, and as I passed down the 
gravel walk, with the handsome young midshipman, 
the pudgy, stub-tailed, mischievous little dog barked 
gleefully, and I heard Kittie Lee say, 

‘‘ Well, we had the ’cession anyway, but it’s too bad 
we lost the foonal, for that is the best part.” 

I could not refrain from giving Snip asly wink, and 
as I did so I caught him with his black lip wimpled up 
again in an unmistakable laugh as he stood in the 
most innocent way in the mold bebind the big geran- 
um. 


’,” 








THE PROFESSOR’S CHAIR. 
ELECTRICAL TOYS. 


THE learned men who are busy inventing electrical 

apparatus do not confine themselves to making 
things for serious work ; they have lately contrived a 
number of playthings. One is a mysterious drum. It 
looks like an ordinary drum, but there are no drum- 
sticks ; it hangs by a cord from the ceiling. Through 
this cord runs a wire which conducts electricity toa 
little machine hidden in the interior of the drum. 
When the operator sets the current running, the drum 
begins to beat without any person being near it. One 
who is not in the secret, or does not know how won- 
derful electricity is, cannot guess how the drum is 
made to sound. 

How should you like an electrical musician? There 
are several kinds. By one of them, although you do 
not know how to play the piano or organ at all, you 
can connect the paper on which your music is printed 
—I believe the paper is punched in a peculiar way, 
where the notes are—and by means of wires which 
send a current of electricity through the notes to the 
keys of the instrument you can play the piece. There 
has also been invented a little bird which sings by 
electricity. 

What should you think of an eiectrical butterfly 
clinging to the window curtains in the parlors, and 
waving his wings back and forth exactly as does a 
butterfly alive? There is such athing. Although his 
body is as small asa real butterfly’s, it has a little 
electrical apparatus within, and this causes the wings 
to move whenever the operator pleases. There has 
also been invented an electrical dragon-fly. It stands 
on a plant which appears to grow up from a flower- 
pot. It is so contrived that the moment a person 
touches the apparatus the wings begin to quiver and 
buzz like those of a live fly. 

Perhaps you would rather have a talking-table. In 
this the apparatus is concealed in the legs or in the 
standard which supports the ‘top. The persons who 
know the secret can send electricity through the con- 
cealed wires, and produce mysterious raps in the very 
board-work of the table, or even cause what seems 
to be a person’s voice to come from it. 

Persons who exhibit magical performances now use 
a number of these devices ; and the results thus pro- 
duced are very surprising. May not electrical con- 
trivances of some sort be at the bottom of many of 
what are called spirit manifestations? 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING: DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


UR fund for sending homeless boys and girls to 

the West has exceeded the amount we first 
thought of, and now very soon we will send our com- 
pany of six or seven, perhaps more. You have done 
well, and those of you who read what Mr. Brace tells 
in this month’s ‘‘St. Nicholas” about ‘‘ Wolf-reared 
children” will feel happier for having done something, 
though it cost you some sacrifice to take children from 
the wolves. One of the girls who went out to Minne- 
sota a few weeks ago has written me a letter which 
I wish youcould see. The printer could not give it to 
you asitis. She has found ‘‘a nice place,” ‘‘a nice 
lady” who is very kind to her, and she already loves 
her new home very much. After she has been there a 
little longer she will, I hope, tell us something about 
the difference between her old life and her present one. 
It takes a long time to change old habits and to 
learn new ways, even when people are determined to 
do it and the wil/ to do it is not often strong 
enough to work very rapidly. How much we depend 
on the circumstances around us to keep us even toler- 
ab'y well behaved, and how quickly we throw the 
blame of our errors and sins on the weather, or our 
neighbors. Instead of that we ought to be ashamed 
that we do not behave a great deal better considering 
the weather and our neighbors. Did you ever hear 
about the heathen chief, far away from all Christian 
people, who had in some way learned a little about our 
Saviour and had a copy of the New Testament? That 
he studied all by himself, and coming to the conclu- 
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sion that he ought to be baptized be considered how | 
he should accomplish it. Finally he called all his 
tribe together on the side of a mountain down whose 
green side there fell, in three beautiful cascades, a clear 
mountain brook. In his simple fashion, ignorant as 
he was, he explained to his people what he could of his 
new belief, the meaning of the ceremony and his 
profession as a follower of Jesus Christ. hen folding 
his arms reverently and bowing his head he walked 
under the cascade, and so was ‘‘baptized from the 
hand of the mountain crag in God’s own temple.” 
What will God say to us when we stand before him 
side by side with that Koordish chief? 
East SaGiInaw, March 5th, 1382. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am ten years old. My birthday was on the 23d of February. I am in 
the fourth grade in the public school, and I go to dancing schoo! with 
my brother Ralph, who wrote to you a year ago. While I was at Nor- 
walk, Ohio, last autumr, Ralph, Ally and Edith had the scarlet fever, 
but I did not get it when I got home. I earn money bringing in 
wood, and I want to give some of it to help those boys get a home. 
To-day is mamma's birthday. Frep N. 

P. S.—Can I be one of your nephews? 


East SaGinaw, March 5th, 1582. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I am going to send five cents to those children you told us about. 
ITearn money bringing in wond and splitting kindling for a fire that 
I make every morning in an old-fashioned fire-place in mamma’s bed- 
room. I went to Ludington when Fred was at Norwalk, and I had 
the ecarlet fever soon after I got home. 

Do you know of any place at the seashore, that would be nice for 
mamma and us children, that would not cost like a fashionable resort? 
I got one subscriber for the Christian Union. Rauru E. N. 

There are some pleasant placesalong the New Jersey 
coast where families board quite quietly. At one that 
I know of there is a house very near the ocean where 
board can be had with very pleasant people for from 
eight to ten dollars a week for the grown people, and 
four or five dollars for children. Probably still 
cheaper places could be found by alittle inquiry. I 
am very glad you boys earned the money you sent. 
It is manly to give good for the good you take from the 
world. The people who only live to spend upon them- 
selves the money some one else has earned are like the 
paupers in the alms-house—even if they live in fine 
houses and drive. beautiful horses. Give my love to 
Alfred, to dear little Edith and your kind mamma, and 
thank her, please, for her note. 





WETHERSFIELD, March 11, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I wonder if you ever came to Wethersfield. It is one of the three 
oldest towns in the State, four miles from the pleasant city of Hart- 
ford, the capital. The State prison is located here. Wethersfield 
has long been noted for raising onions, A great many garden seeds 
are raised here. There are five different seed companies. There are 
five churches in town ; the Congregational, which we attend, is very 
ancient. The corner-stone was laid in 1761. It is still a handsome 
church, Just back of it is the cemetery; it contains many old 
stones and tables. There is one of Mr. Chester—one of the first 
settlers—who died in 1648. It is all overgrown with moss, There is 
another of the Beadle family—the mother and four children, who 
were killed by the father, and then he shot himself: this was in 
1782. He had become poor through the depreciation of Continental 
currency, and was too proud to livea poor man. He was buried 
without a coffin on the bank of the river. My sister was delighted 
to see her letter in the paper. She thanks you for the little Christian 
Union and card. Iam twelve ; two years older than she. I hope I 
haven’t written too long a letter. I will close now. 

Your affectionate niece, 

No; I never visited Wethersfield, and I thank you 

for telling me about it. It is curious to hear of those 


old times. My love to Carrie. 


Epitu G. G. 


CONNELLSVILLE, March 15, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I would like to be one of your nieces. I am a little girl five years 
old. My mamma writes this, but I tell her what to say. I had a 
big dog, a Newfoundland, but he was stolen. I had nice Christmas 
gifts—a doll-houre, furnished, and a doll, I have a number of dolla, 
I got so many presents from grandpa and all that mamma won't write 
them. Erne. C, G. 

You printed your name very nicely, but you forgot 
to give me your full address. Won’t you please do it? 
Tell your mamma I will remember the request in her 
note, and I trust our prayers may be answered. Iam 
sorry you lost your dog. Your dolls keep their house 
in good order, Ihope. Tell them so from me, please. 

Ware, April 11, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

I have been thinking of writing to you for some time. I thank you 
for remembering me when you sent the pretty card and Little Chris- 
tian Union, which I like very mach and shall keep them with all my 
others. I am very glad to see the green grass and hear the little birds 
singing out in the warm spring weather. We have a bird-house in 
our yard. We have been having a course of lectures this winter. 
Mr. Spaulding gave an illustrated lecture on “The Catacombs of 
Rome.” We also had a lecture by General Swift, and one by Archi- 
bald Forbes, and a reading by Mies Jane Savage. The last lecture in 
the course was given by my father on ‘* An Evening with the Micro- 
scope,” illustrated with his Stereopticon. I will send you one of the 
programmes. My sister painted some things for Easter; please 
accept one from me. I send twenty-five cents for Charity, to help 
find homes for some of the children. I go to the grammar school. 
We have a new teacher this term. His name is Sweet. We have also 
a lady teacher, whose name is Miss Hall. Mamma’s calla has had 
seven blossoms this winter, and has got two buds now, She has 
pinks, verbenas and geraniums in blossom. 

The evening of Fast-Day our musical society, to which my brother 
belongs, gave a concert. The hall was crowded, and all called it a 
great success. I send my love to all the cousins, and with much love 
for yourself, I remain Your affectionate niece, 

Winniz F. E. 





You have had a fine treat out of the house and in it, 


Ihope you have learned some things ‘‘to keep.” I 
think a great many young people read and study, listen 
and look, just as boys play marbles—‘ not for keeps.” 
If you have not done it already, I would take a note- 
book and write a synopsis of the lectures as far as you 
can. Callas are often called calla lilies; are they lilies ? 
Thank you for the Easter remembrance and the pro- 
gramme. 


CHARITY 8 REPORT. 





Previously acknowledged, . , ° ° ‘ 
Neddie R.,. . ° ° 
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. . . . : 5 

Annie W., ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 5 

Mamma, . ° . . 50 

Mabel G., . ® 15 

Alice G., ° ° . . e 15 

oy . . . ; . . . . ; .36 

Total, $98.54 

Affectionately, Acnt PATIENCE. 
PUZZLES. 


MATHEMATICAL ANAGRAMS, 
The letters form two names, one a Scotch poet, the other an Eng- 
lish author: 
SEN 
RLE 
KRIN 
RONI 
BEOU 
UBUTEN 
The letters form the name of en attractive novelist : 


>\ MIRTH / RS 
N SE 
. st ( RSE, 
RiTt 
RYW 
ISH 
IMR 
RS “LuLu D.” 
SHAKESPEAREAN PI, 


“Eh hatt medmoncs em ot neim won tocnetn, docmemsn em ot 


het night I tanocu etg.”—[Com. of E. 

“Tihyrac si veren roem didmear hant yb hte gelinteng.”—({A. 
and C, 

“*Stawh ni a mena thta hiwch ew lacl a seor yb nay herto eamn 
dowul lems! sa tewes.”—([It, et J. 


“*Flister hilgt sa rai era ot hte loajues fitmoncasoinr togrns sa lyoh 
twir.”’—[Oth. 
“Fi ti rewe edno hewn sit nedo, hnet wetre lewl terew oned 
qkluyic.”—[{Mac. F. A. P. 
EASY NUMERICAL ENIGMAS, 


My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 is to annoy. 

sidence. 

1 is to fix. 

is an important import, 





i Lon. 
3 is a Wave. 

You 4, 3, 1 and 3, 1, 2 yesterday, and will probably 4, 5, ‘ 
to-morrow. 


te 
os 
° 
a 
co 


9 

The whole is suspicion. 

My 1, 2, 3, 4 la cloud 

My 5, 6, 7, 8 ia degeneracy. 
HALP-SQUARE, 

1, A State of the United States, 

. Tasks. ; 

. Unjust censure, 

. Nonsense. 

. A measure of surface. 

. An abbreviation. 

. A letter. 


aA m® © ee 
o- 


a 


Witt A, Merrs, 
ANAGRAMS, 

Burns's Poems. 

Wasted Goth. John, enjoy no drams. 

Spell wafers, horn, me. 


“—. mar « 





+. ® wea 


<tr 


Go some, Ellie, 1 pray. 
Crush not the gay tatter, Sid. 
“Luiv D: 


2 


—_—_ 
2 | 
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HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE, 
1. A grass plat. 
2. To cut in pieces. 


(8) 


pe 
SS clade 


8. A language. bw 
4. Keen resentment, Si: 
6. An exclamation. Si, 
6. An animal. B} 
7. To repeat. 
8. To deprive of masts. } ‘4 
9. A female servant. he 
Center—An important science, 8, L. H. Bh 
SQUARE WORD. hi 
1. Recovered, f> 
2, A seaport of Italy. he 
8. To speak. & 
4. A female relative. ; s 
5. Braves, Cc. W. K, H i 
. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 20. 
Puzzle for Little Puzzlers.—Procrastination. 
Lost Rhymes.—Stars, bar’, mars; leave, grieve, achieve; soil, totl, 
foil; sand, land, command; replied, died, aside. 
Decapitations, —1, G-rain. 2. M-arch. 3. N-o. 4. H-air, 65. 


P-ink. 
Drop-Consonant Puzzle.— 
** Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding 


small; . 
Though with patience he stands waiting, with exactness grinds he ; 
all.” —{Longfellow. , 
Word-Square.— TONE } i 
OKER : 
NEBO | 
EROS ’ 
Arithmetical Puzzle.— 8-\- 2—10 
12 — 2=10 7 
5 X 2=—10 " 
20 2—10 


First complete sets of answers from Frank May and James B. Dun- 
ham, Others from J, R, Wheelock, 
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Science and Art. 


A New Treory or Consumprion :—Modern research 
in physiological science has tended strongly toward 
the belief that the common eruptive or splenic fevers 
—such as small-pox and typhoid fever—are caused by 
growth within the body of small parasites, generally 
termed dacill’, A young German physician, who made 
himself famous by his investigations in this line, has 
been studying tubercular diseases, and has made the 
very important discovery that the tubercles of con- 
sumption of the lungs and cognate diseases of the 
liver and kidneys are infested with and produced by 
these same dacillii He moreover finds, by experi- 
ments on various animals, that these parasites may be 
communicated by inoculation into perfectly healthy 
organs, showing that a diseased condition of the sys- 
tem is not necessary to their growth. It has been 
pretty generally believed before that this disease is 
communicable, but Dr. Koch establishes this belief 
beyond a doubt by showing that the matter rejected by 
diseased lungs swarms with dacil/i, which were viru- 
lent after being kept dry for as long as eight weeks, 
while the matter expectorated from Jungs in a healthy 
condition contains no parasites. These minute dacilli, 
he points out, may float in the air like dust, and may 
doubtless produce disease ia lungs which inhale air in- 
fected by consumptive patients. If it is true, as he 
asserts, that one-seventh of the human race die of 
tubercular diseases, Dr. Koch’s investigations should 
receive the most profound and grateful consideration, 
because they point to a remedy for the dread disease 
of consumption. For vaccination in the disease of 
small-pox is simply an introduction into the human 
system of the parasite which produces the disease, in 
a form so modified by cultivation in the animal that it 
prevents an infection of the more virulent form; in 
the same way it is hoped by medical scientists that the 
bacillus tuberculosis can be so modified by cultivation 
that consumption may be prevented by inoculation 
with it. In a letter to the ‘‘ London Times,” which 
is reprinted in the ‘‘ New York Tribune” for May 3, 
Professor Tyndall gives and discusses the results of 
Dr. Koch’s researches, and calls attention to their great 
importance. 


Tue Mvsio Festiva.r.—The festival of 1882, to which 
musicians from all parts of the country, together with 
the people of New York and vicinity, have been look- 
ing forward with great expectations, closed Saturday 
night, and is pronounced on all sides a complete and 
even surprising success. The programmes were not as 
varied or as popular as those of last year’s festival, 
but the intense enthusiasm which the performances 
aroused in the audiences shows that the musical taste 
of the public is rapidly rising in this country. Prob- 
ably the most remarkable concert of the whole Festival 
was that of Thursday afternoon, which was devoted 
to the Waguer programme. Some one has said of this 
concert that Wagner must come to this country to hear 
his music performed, and Mr. Thomas’s satisfaction 
at the performance was so great that he declared the 
momeut of its successful conclusion to have been the 
happiest in his life. The sights at the concert were 
remarkable as well as the sounds. The chorus and 
orchestra were a body large enough to form an im- 
mense audience on any ordinary occasion; the sound- 
ing-board suspended over the center of the chorus 
would have made the floor of a large ballroom. That 
Mr. Thomas could have managed such an army of 
musicians so skillfully as to produce the most perfect 
musical effects is only another testimonial to his wonder- 
ful power as aconductor. The festival seems to have 
everywhere produced a profound impression, and it is 
to be hoped that the precedent has now been firmly 
established for the holding of periodical musical fes- 
tivals of this kind in New York. Financial success 
has beenalso achieved. It is estimated that the expenses 
will amount to $120,000, but the receipts will fully 


cover this amount with perhaps a slight balance. The 
guaranteed subscriptions are enough, however, to 
cover any possible deficit. 





Taz Society or AMERICAN Artists display to the 
public this year practically two collections of paint- 
ings. The first, so admirable and satisfactory, has been 
noticed in this column ; it has been removed to make 
room for a second collection of about seventy pictures 
which were accepted by the Society, but not hung 
owing to the insufficient wall space. Being the second 
choice of the hanging officials it is naturally of lower 
average merit than the preceeding exhibition, but it 
still contains a sufficient number of excellent works to 
make it of interest. The Whistler portrait is left in its 
former position, and improves upon acquaintance. 
After this the place of honor is given to the portrait of 
Lawrence Barrett as ‘‘Cassius,” by the young American 
painter, Mr. F. D. Millet, who as a teacher and lecturer 
on art has been of so much service to New York stu- 
dents. The American Art Gallery will remain open 
until May 20, when the exhibition will be clesed—the 
last of the season. 


Religious Bews, 





THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY FOR 1882. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church will 
meet on Thursday, May 18, in Springfield, Illinois, and the 
indications are that it will have a very important series of 
topics to consider. In their outlines they are not hard for 
other denominations to comprehend, and they may happen 
to affect general Christian interests very largely. 

It may perhaps be remembered that a year ago, after re- 
ceiving overtures and transmitting these again to the sep- 
arate Presbyteries, and then collecting the votes on the sub- 
ject, it was decided that the Synods should be reconstructed 
according to the State lines. Thus Pennsylvania and New 
York were to be no longer divided into several Synods, 
but to be each a single body. In the midst of some doubt 
and difference of opinion, the reorganization of the Synods 
was declared to be accomplished. The utmost that the op- 
ponents could obtain was a delay in the first meeting of each 
reorganized Synod until the Fall of 1882, which then threw 
the date beyond the General Assembly of 1882, and gave a 
chance for a new debate, and a possible reconsideration. 
Experience has now shown that the movement was not thor- 
oughly understood. The difficulties began to loom up as 
soon as those parts of the denomination which were most 
coucerned undertook to put themselves in their reconstructed 
attitude; while those who had really turned the vote in favor 
of the overtures were left undisturbed. Thus Michigan, New 
Jersey, Wisconsin, Kansas and some other Synods are al- 
ready conterminous, while Illinois, lowa, Ohio and Indiana 
would make no great complaint about being consolidated. 
But Pennsylvania is staid and conservavive, and Pennsylvania 
Presbyteriavism is far less likely to approve any change than 
that of New York. When Pennsylvania comes up to the de- 
bate on the reconstruction of the Synods, convinced that 
she must either adopt a delegate system with her own boun- 
daries, or must have altogether too large a concourse of min- 
isters and elders to be readily entertained, she will carry 
great weight. New York and her dependencies would be 
willing to adopt the delegate idea ; for to New York Presby- 
tery is everything and the Synod isa fifth wheel. But Penn- 
sylvanianus enjoy the Synod as a kind of religious convention 
and conference rather than as an organization for business; 
and Pennsylvania feels that to do away with the present sys- 
tem is to destroy the spirituality of these annual gatherings 
and to get no important benefit in return. Therefore this 
question will probably produce some very able speeches, strong 
men being arrayed on either side, and the progressive party be- 
ing pitted here to a certain extent against the conservatives. 


Another struggle may be had on the temperance issue. 
A standing committee was organized last year through the 
personal efforts of Professor Mears, of Hamilton College, 
whose recent death undoubtedly was hastened by his great 
zealin the project. ‘The Committee isa good one but it is 
a most difficult one to handle, inasmuch as it will be asked 
to declare that only unfermented wine should be used at the 
communion, and also to authoritatively pronounce on other 
divisive topics in this same connection. Its report is almost 
sure to excite discussion, whatever it may see fit to give to 
the Assembly. So far as there is any understanding in the 
matter it would seem that, with the illness and death of 
Dr. Mears, there has been a check to any action by the Com- 
mittee during the year. 

Systematic Beneficence has now a committee of its own, 
whose first report is also due at Springfield. Upon it have 
been placed euch enthusiastic advocates of the *‘ tithe sys- 
tem” as Thomas Kane, of Chicago, and the Rev. W. T. 
Wylie, formerly of Bellefonte, and its headquarters have 
been assigned to Cleveland. This has been an active com- 
mittee, and its report will have no uncertain sound. Its only 
danger is that it may go faster than the church will follow, 
but of its earnestness and practical value there can be no 
doubt. There is a very strong disposition all over the de- 
nomination to resent the issue of blank forms asking unneces- 
sary and often impertinent questions. ‘The Board of Publi- 
cation is likely to take some censure, and the zeal of the 
Rev. J. A. Worden, the Sabbath-school Secretary, may be a 
trifle dampened. In addition to the ordinary statistics Pres- 
byterian pastors have been required to furnish during this 
present year items for the Sabbath-school and Systematic 
Beneficence work, and these blanks have been rather irk- 
some. While there is no objection to the giving of rightful 
and necessary information, the Presbyteries usually resist a 
set of questions emanating from ore Board or Committee 
after another, and which, like men in a crowd viewing a 
procession, push one in front of another. 

The great debate of the Session will unquestionably grow 
out of this fact—the disposition of the Presbyteries to con- 
serve their rights. Some two years ago the Synod and Pres- 
bytery in which Pittsburg is located had an issue with the 
Board of Home Missions respecting their disregard of Pres- 
bytery and Synod in the appropriation of funds. It was 
claimed that the local Presbytery was the true judge of its 
own condition and wants, and that Home Missions should 
regard this recommendation and not spend its money in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota, and out in the West, while it 
might better be spent at home. Naturally the Board replied 
that it cared for the whole work, and that it put the funds 
where they did the most good. To which it was retorted 
that the home Presbyteries raised the money and bad a right 
to a share, coupled with an ominous hint that it was not wise 
to disagree too much. Out of this grew the action of the last 
General Assembly appointing a most judicious committee, of 
which Dr. Arthur Mitchel], of Cleveland, is chairman, to ex- 
amine and report upon this condition of ‘things. The report 
has been made and published, and it is radical. It upholds 
the rights of the Presbyteries, and insists that if Presbyteries 





demand aid for certain fields within their bounds the Board 





may indeed decline, with reasons annexed; but thatif the 
Presbytery renews the application by a two-thirds vote, the 
Board must grant it, if it has the means to do 80. Now, it is 
easily seen that this is a vital matter, affecting the other 
Boards as well as the Board of Home Missions, and that the 
ablest men of the Presbyterian Church are already, both in 
New York and in Philadelphia, members of these Boards and 
responsible for their management. The criticised course of 
conduct is theirs, then, and they must defend it; or they 
must agree to the report published in advance by this special 
committee. In cither case a measure of the utmost impor- 
tance will be before the church. The Board of Home Mis- 
s10ns will have many of its own appointees, by the very nature 
of the case, among those who hold the votes which will de- 
cide the debate. And it and the other Boards have not only 
shown a great sensitiveness of late, but they have been most 
severely, and now and then most unjustly, criticised. This 
last issue is vital to the growth and progress of Presbyterian- 
ism. It will either get a check at the front or it will be set 
free to pursue a policy us broad und far-sighted as heretofore, 
We only see one possible outcome, and that is in the direction 
of a better agreement between the Board and the Presbyter- 
ies. This debate, which is likely to be the longest and the 
most ably conducted, will settle a great many principles. To 
an observer of ecclesiastical movements in the interests of 
true Christian union it would appear that the question to be 
settled is the proper adjustment between the church at large, 
incapable of doing its own work, and the ageucy which it 
employs, and which often has a broader outlook than that 
possessed by local Presbyteries. There is not a doubt that 
the time is ripe for such a debate, nor is there a doubt that 
it may have been provoked by the Board itself. Of the out- 
come of it all, we shall take care to keep our readers in- 
formed. 

In this multiplicity of impending topics the committee on 
the revision of the Book of Discipline may escape much notice. 
Its history has been somewhat singular. It came over as o 
legacy from the former O. 8. Assembly into the reunion, and 
the majority of its members are at present of the rigid school 
of theology and of interpretation of the Standards. Now 
these ‘‘ Standards" are the Longer and Shorter Catechism 
and Confession of Faith prepared by the Westminster 
Assembly, or the ‘‘Form of Government,” ‘* Directory of 
Worship” and ‘‘ Book of Discipline,” also prepared by the 
same hands. These last represent the government of Pres- 
byterianism and have been always closely followed in prac- 
tice. But the Book of Discipline has been a serious perplex- 
ity for along time. Its provisions are such that few litigious 
persons can be convicted, and its regulations are so compli- 
cated and curious that they have in many churches caused 
‘* discipline’’ to be a thing of the past. In other words, it is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to convict any offender 
against good morals if he possesses the least disposition to con- 
test and “carry up’ his case. He gan ‘‘appeal” or ‘‘com- 
plain” or do several other uncommon things and climb by 
stages to the Genera] Assembly itself; and in the great diver- 
sity of opinion and the small amount of actual knowledge 
prevailing in the denomination he can usually find a loop- 
hole of escape. Dr. Craven, of Newark—who is an author- 
ity on the subject—states that an overwhelming proportion 
of the cases appealed have been reversed in the upper 
judicatories. The committee then have tried to harmonize 
and systematize this Book of Discipline and to bring the 
cognate *‘ Form of Government” aud ‘ Directory for Wor- 
ship” into consistency with their work. They have not been 
entirely successful—but that is notamazing. And they were 
severely criticised at the Jast Assembly, as good a man as 
Dr. Wim. Paxton saying some things about them which he 
has probably regretted ever since. The debate was a warm 
one then, but the committee will return with substantially 
the same report, saying in effect, ‘‘ You appointed us; you 
have criticised us; this is the best we can do for you; take it 
and improve it—if you can.” And they are no doubt right 
in their idea that to censure in advance a committee of this 
character and standing is both discouraging and unjust. 





THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION IMBROGLIO. 


The annual meeting of the Congregational Union this 
year is likely to be warm one. Ever since Dr. William B. 
Brown was elected secretary of the Union, some three years 
ago, the relations between himself and the treasurer, Mr. N. 
A. Calkins, have been strained. Mr. Brown presented, from 
time to time, complaints against the treasurer of unbusiness- 
like methods, and these finally became so serious, and it be- 
came so evident to the Board that the business of the society 
could not be carried on successfully with the unpleasant re- 
lations existing between the secretary and the treasurer, that 
last Spring no election was had for either oflice. Both 
officers were allowed to hold over, and an investigation into 
the charges was ordered. For this purpose a committee of 
three was constituted from the Board; one chosen by Mr. 
Brown, one by Mr. Calkins, and the third by these two, the 
committee thus serving at once as an investigating and an 
arbitration committee. Mr. Brown presented his charges 
with great fullness and detail, covering 150 pages of fools- 
cap. This was in the Spring of 1881; during the Summer 
the work of the committee was necessarily suspended ; it 
was taken up in the Fall, the charges were examined, the 
vouchers and documents and accounts of the treasurer were 
thoroughly overhauled from the beginning of the history of 
the society, and the result was the following finding: ‘* Your 
committee, with entire unanimity upon each particular, 
brought about in every case by the facts laid bare through 
our own investigations, report that they find the main charge 
and its several specifications, together with the lesser allega- 
tions referred to, disproved.” This report was approved 
by the Board of Trustees at a regular meeting, and Mr. 
Calkins was elected treasurer. The election of secretary 
was postponed for four days in the hope, in the minds of some 





of the Board, that Mr, Brown, finding his charges not sus- 
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tained by thew, would voluntarily withdraw; in the hope, 
in the minds of others of the Board, that the investigation 
would be satisfactory to him, and that he would not only re- 
tract his charges but would be personally satisfied that they 
had been fuunded on misapprehension, and that thus such 
relations might be re-established between the secretary and 
the treasurer as would enable them to co-operate pleasantly 
and efliciently in the future work of the Society. Neither of 
these hopes was realized, however, and at the adjourned 
meeting the Rey. L. H. Cobb, D.D., was elected secretary in 
the place of Dr. Brown. Dr. Brown has now appealed to the 
public through the columns of the newspapers against the 
action of the Committee, and it is ramored that an endeavor 
will be made at the annual meeting this week, May 11th, to 
make such changes in the Board of Trustees as will secure 
a reversal of the action that has been taken. 


The Trustees of the Andover Theological Seminary have 
replied to the action of the Board of Visitors in negativing 
the election of Dr. Newman Smyth to the chair of systematic 
theology by inviting him to deliver a course of lectures on 
theology during the coming year. The grounds for this 
action are embodied in a brief minute in which the Trustees 
say that it would be clearly impossible for them to make a 
new selection of a professor in time for him to enter upon 
his duties this year ; that they are, therefore, left to provide 
temporary instruction as last year; that the Visitors and the 
Trustees have both agreed that Dr. Smyth's views are in con- 
formity with the creed of the seminary and with the doctrinal 
position of the institution ; that whilethe Trustees are notable 
to concur with the majority of the Visitors in thinking that 
Dr. Smyth’s methods of treating theological subjects are not 
hopeful for his success as a theological teacher, they believe 
that within the range of persons available they can select no 
one for a temporary course of lectures who gives promise of 
so good a service, aud they, therefore, invite him to deliver a 
course of lectures upon theology in the seminary during the 
coming year. 


GLEANINGS. 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. Peleg Weaver, of Greenwich, Conn,, died Monday, 
the 17th ult., aged 75 years. 

—The late Thomas M. Reed, of Bath, bequeathed $3,000 to Ban- 
gor (Me.) Theological Seminary. 

—The Rev. John Koph has been invited to remain with the Con- 
gregational Church in Canterbury another year. 

—St. Jobn’s Church of Hartford, Ct., has voted to call the Rev. J. 
W. Bradin, of St. Paul’s Church, Flatbush, L. I. 

—The Rev. Walter Mitchell, rector of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
at Rutland, Vt., preached his farewell sermon Easter day. 

—The Rev. William Sewall, lately of Littleton, Mass., has accepted 
a call to the Congregational Charch at Saxton’s River, Vt. 

—The first religious society of Roxbury, Mass., voted Monday to 
accept the resignation of its pastor, the Rev. J. G. Brooks, 

—The fiftieth anniversary of the formation of the Templeton, 
Mass., Congregational Church, was celebrated recently with a supper, 
addresses, etc. 

—The Rev. O. D. Hine was dismissed from the Gorham Church, 
Lebanon, by council, and has been invited to Bozrah, Conn., to sup- 
ply the congregation there and at Fitchville. 

~—The Rev. James A. Smith, of Unionville, Conn., died suddenly 
Saturday, the 22d ult. He was for twenty years, 1537 to 1857, pastor 
of the Congregational Church of North Glastonbury, 

—The Revs. Gideon Aubin, of the French Protestant Church of 
Manchester, N. H., Lamprey, of the Congregational Society of Dan- 
bury, Conn., J. C. Oxgood, of Pittsfield, Mass., and G. W. Pierce 
of East Rochester, Mass., Free-will Baptist churches, have resigned. 

—The Kev. Allan McLean, who has been acting pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Litchfield since Novy. 22, 1875, died in 
Jacksonville, Florida, on the 21st irst., where he went last Fall to 
regain hia health. tie graduated at Yale College in 1865, and at 
Yale Diviuity School in 1868, 

—The Consociation of Fai rfield West, Conn., was duly convened, 
on the 2dinst., at Norwalk, with the First Congregational Church, 
to act upon the resignation of the pastor, the Rev. John A. Hamil- 
ton, on account of ill health, and the reluctant consent to the same 
by the Chureb and Society. Under the circumstances nothing re- 
mained for Consociation to do but to ratify the dissolution, which 
they most unwillingly did, adopting a minute to that effect, and 
most warmly commending the pastor and sympathizing with the 
church, 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Episcopal Church of St. Ambrose, in this city, which, in ad- 
dition to a floating debt of $3,000, is burdened with a mortgage of 
$12,800, has been forced to ask for outside assistance in order to 
carry on its work. 

—The total membership of the Clergyman’s Retiring Fund Society 
in the Episcopal Church is 296, of whom twelve are bishops. There 
is an annual payment into the Fund of over $3,600. Ten of the clergy 
in Washington recently became members. 

—The House of the Holy Comforter, a free church home for in- 
curablee, in Eleventh Street, ie carried on by a sister of the House of 
the Good Shepherd and two assistants, at a cost of $10,000. It can 
accommodate forty patients, including twelve incurable children. 

—The receipts and expenditures of the Episcopal Missionary So- 
ciety for Seamen in the City and Port of New York amounted last 
year to something over $9,000, The Sailor’s Home entertained be- 
tween 600 and 700 men, who deposited of their earnings nearly 
$20,000. 

—Dr. Gallaudet, the pastor of the Sisterhood of the Good Shep- 
herd, has issued a circular setting forth the need of building a Sis- 
ter’s House, in which ladies who desire it may be trained for the 
duties of its membership. The sisters work oniy among the poor and 
without compensation. 

—A very interesting service was held a week ago Sunday in con- 
nection with the Hebrew-Christian work in this city. After the dis- 
course by the Rey, Jacob Freshman, and short addresses from con- 
verted Israelites, a Hebrew convert and wife were formally received 
and baptized. ‘The testimony given was very affecting, and made a 
deep impression on the congregation. The Sunday-school in a hall 
over a Jewish synagogue continues to flourish. Mi. Freshman 
preaches in English every Sunday in the hall on Fourth Avenue near 
Twenty-second Street, at 8 P.M, His address is 26 Seventh Street. 
The sympathy and help of all Christians are needed in this great 
work. Contributions may be sent to the treasurer, A. D. F. Ran. 
delph, Esq., Publisher, 900 Broadway, New York. 








THE SOUTH. 


—Speaking of Mr. Robert Graham, who haa been speaking on tem- 
perance in Pennsylvania and Virginia, the “‘ Southern Churchman ” 
says that those who heard him are enthusiastic in his praise. Mr. 
Graham is showing how this Church can do this temperance work 
wisely and well. 

—An appea! has been made, not to Protestant Episcopalians alone, 


but to the people of America, for the preservation of Christ Church, | 
Alexandria, Va., better known as ‘ Washington’s Church,” At | 


thirty-three years of age, in 1765, Washington was chosen fifth on its 
board of vestrymen. The church has been greatly altered, but the 
pew in which Washington worshiped has been retained as it war. 
He is said to have bought the pew for £36, 10s, In 1870 tablets to the 
memory of George Washington and Robert E. Lee were placed in 
the eastern wall. 

FOREIGN. 


—The Church Building Fund Commission has received a contribu 
tion from the Bishop of Japan and another from the Bishop of China. 
The Commission is making steady progress, though there is little 
prospect that it will be able to raive the $1,000,000 contemplated. 

Connected with the Episcopal Church in Mexico there are forty- 
nine congregations, having a membership of 3,201 persons. The re- 
ceipts last year amounted to nearly $22,000, nearly all of which was 
contributed by the Mexican League, of which the Rev. Abbot Brown 
is Genera! Secretary. 








®eneral Tews. 


Domestic Items.—An English steamer which arrived in 
Boston from Liverpool last week reported that she encoun- 
tered ice-bergs and an ice-floe during her trip. Oo some of 
the ice-berga were a number of polar bears ——President 
Arthur held a reception on the evening of May 2d, which is 
said to have been one of the most elegant ever given in the 
White House.——Mr. Longfellow’s will has been admitted to 
probate, but some of the legacies are declared void on ac- 
count of erasures and interlineations. Notwithstanding 
these legal informalities the heirs will carry out its plain in- 
tent.——The President has issued a warning to the Arizona 
cow-boys, who have been committing depredations, to d's- 
perse.——Serious fires in the woods have been burning on 
Long Island. Much timber, several buildings, and large 
quantities of game have been destroyed.——The Indian out- 
break in Arizona and New Mexico is finally at an end; the 
hostile bands are quieted in both sections. During the past 
two weeks 141 whites and Mexicans have been killed by the 
Indians, 500 head of stock killed and captured, and $75,000 
worth of property destroyed.—American Hebrews have 
been forbidden residence in St. Petersburgh, and the Amer- 
ican Government has been appealed to.—Small-pox is on 
the increase at Cincinnati._——A brilliant reception was given 
last Saturday night in the rotunda of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington in aid of the Garfield Memorial Hospital._—A serious 
fire destroyed $250,000 worth of property in Racine, Wis., 
Friday night.——The continuous portion of General Fitz 
John Porter's sentence, by which he was forbidden to hold 
office, has been remitted by the President. 


Congressional News:—May ist. Senator Saunders in a 
speech on Civil Service reform advocated the election by the 
people, instead of appointment by the President, of Postmas- 
ters, U. 8. Marshals and Iuternal Revenue Collectors.—— 
May 2d. The House passed log-rolling bills without much 
consideration, authorizing the erection of public buildings at 
an aggregate cost of $1,500,000, in the West and Southwest. 
During this session $5,000,000 have been extravagantly appro- 
priated for public buildings.——May 3d. The war issues 
have been bitterly reopened in Congress by a discussion in 
the Senate of the statute which forbids ex-rebels holding 
positions in the army.——May 4th. The House was occupied 
with a discussion of the Tariff Commission Bill. May 5th. 
Che Tariff Debate continued in the House. The Senate cre- 
ated a committee of five Senators to investigate the alleged 
bribery scandal connected with the Carlisle Bill relating to 
bonded whiskey.——President Arthur has received the mon- 
ster petition asking for the pardon of Sargent Mason.——Mr. 
Lynch, the recently :eated colored Member of Congress, is 
rather a remarkable character. He was a slave until the 
war; could not read until thirteen years old, or write until 
seventeen ; was Speaker of the Mississippi House at twenty- 
three and is now only thirty-four years of age. He is the 
successful owner of @ planiation of 180 acres near Natchez, 
and is described as a good speaker and writer.——An un- 
founded rumor has been reported that Minister Lowell is to 
be recalled. ——It is asserted that the President has pardoned 
Gen. Fitz John Porter. The Tariff Commision Bill passed 
the House on Saturday by a decisive majority.——The House 
Committee on Civil Service Reform has prepared a new bill 
by which the Commissioner of Agriculture is to be raised to 
a Cabinet position. 








Foreign Items.—Tremendous snow-storms in the Alps 
have impeded traveling and the mail service.——The French 
have been having difficulty in Cochin China. Ha Noi, the 
capita! of the province of Tonquin in that country, was re- 
cently bombarded and captured by them.——While a larze 
number of Jewish refugees are constantly coming to the 
United States and Canada, an assembly of Polish Jews has 
recently decided in favor of emigrating to Palestine. —— 
Great excitement was caused in Dublin by the change in the 
policy of the Gladstone administration and the release of 
Messrs. Parnell and Dillon. Crowds gathered, cheering Mr. 
Parnell and groaning for Mr. Forster; bands paraded the 
streets. —It is now announced from Russia that when the 
Nihilists assassinated Gen. Strelnikoff, the public prosecutor 
conducting the trial of the Nihilists, they took from his pock- 
ets a list of suspected Nibilists and also robbed his room of 
valuable documentary evidence against them. The loss is a 
serious one to the government.——The Pope has expressed 








| moderation of the people of Ireland. The Pope is a sanguine 
| man.—Anti-Jewish riots have occurred ia Alexandria, 
Russia; the houses of Jewish residents were wrecked Ep- 
ping Forest, which was formerly one of the hunting parks of 
the English kings, was opened with ceremony to the free use 
of the public by Queen Victoria last week.——Assassins are 
at large everywhere. The leader of the Liberal party in 
| China, once a member of the Imperial Council, was lately 
attacked and perhaps fatally wounded. 





FACT AND RUMOR. 

—The treasurer of the Wagnersburg and Washington Rail- 
road of Pennsylvania isa woman. She also acts as pay- 
master, making regular trips in the ‘‘ pay-car.” 

—It is now claimed that the sediment deposited by the 
late Southern floods on the cotton lands is so good a fertil- 
izer that it will increase their value from $4 to #5 per acre. 

—Ex Postmaster-General Horace Maynard died suddenly 
of heart disease at Knoxville, Tenn., on the morning of 
May 3d. He was graduated from Amherst College and has 
all bis life held important political offices. 

—A title is not always so enviable after all. Sir Henry 
Horatio Wroxall, an English Baronet, has just died in a 
pauper lunatic asylum, and the heir to the title is a pawn- 
broker's apprentice and was educated at a workhouse school. 

—Too late: Sitting Bull is credited with remarking in a 
thoughtful manner, ‘‘ What a pity it is that our forefathers, 
the noble sons of the forest, failed to pass an anti-European 
bill early in the seventeenth century.’’—[ Hartford Courant. 

—‘‘Boroglycende”’ is the rather startling name of a 
chemical preparation which is going to revolationize the 
world. So its inyentor claims. It will keep food sound and 
sweet for months, and is thereby about to completely change 
the aspects of agriculture by cheapening food and lowering 
rents. It will knock the business of ice and refrigerator men 
higher than a kite. 

—The latest indication of the near relation of the ape to 
man is the fact that the ubiquitous dentist has beguu to 
torture with his forceps that uufortunate specics of the brute 
creation. A dental-surgeon—he must have been more than 
a mere dentist, for a degree of four letters follows his name— 
recently put an ape, in the London Zodlogical Garden, 
under the influence of chloroform and pulled a monstrous 
molar, whose decay had prevented him from eating. 

—China, it is said, is inaugurating a system of railways 
which will give employment at home to the class that now 
seeks itin America. Wheat culture is being extended aud 
flour mills introduced to make them independent of Cali- 
fornia, and textile factories are already successfully working. 
Mining is now being developed under competeat engineers. 
Shipbuilding is being expanded, and a beginning is made in 
agricultural implements. Shoes and all kiods of clothing 
they can make in China and supply their California custom- 
ers at round profits. 

—The following analysis of the humor of *‘ Punch” will 
interest English as well as American readers: 

The “Deseret Home” selects its mirth from London “ Punch,” and 
is therefore well supplied with a class of kiln-died humor wtich 
stands our rigid mountain climate and never cracks or scales off in 
handling. You can take a joke from the London “ Punch” and 
stand it up against a house for ycars without loss. It is just as good 
and fresh when you open the can in fifty years from now as when it was 
first put up. Then the simplicity of the * Puach ” joke endears it to 
every household, With the directions that go with each one a child 
can manage it. It is perfectly docile and never does any harm.— 
(Laramie Boomerang. 

—Some curious old customs are still observed in London 
on Good Friday. By the will of Peter Symonds, made in the 
year 1568, sixty of the youngest boys in Christ’s Hospital re- 
ceive after divine service on Good Friday morning in Allhal- 
lows Church, Lombard Street, a new penny and a bag of 
raisins. On April 7th, after a sermon by the prebendary, the re- 
| quirements of the will were, for the 289th time, carried out. 
| At St. Bartholomew's the Great, West Smithfield, twenty-one 
widows visited an ancient tomb in the churchyard, and each 
picked up a new sixpense. Though the name of the bene- 
| factress has been lost, the gift has been observed every Good 
Friday morning for the last four hundred years. 

—If there could be, in the nature of things, such an affair 
as a sensible duel, the recent contest which the following 
paragraph describes comes nearest deserving such a dis- 
tinction : 

Two young’ Hungarian noblemen, having quarreled, chose seconds 
toarrange a duel. The seconds met and decided upon the following 
methods of combat: Two tiny spheres, one white, the other black, 
were placed in a wineglass, and the principals, having been biindfold- 
ed, were asked to draw. Both the would-be combatants, it should be 
said, had pledged their honor to observe the conditions of strife pre- 
scribed by their seconds in common. He to whose lot the black bal 
fell found himself, to his infinite surpriee and discomfiture, con- 
demned to fast upon bread and water for a whole fortnight, under 
the supervision of his adversary’s “ friends.” He redeemed his 
pledge and preserved his ** honor.” So much for two pairs of sen- 
ble seconds. 

—The safe in a Macon office had a combination lock, and 
the numbers were known only to the two members of the 
firm; yet money was stolen from it frequently, and the lo. k 
showed no signs of having been picked or forced. It was 
clear that the thief unlocked the safe in the regular way, 
and to solve the mystery a watch was kept one night. While 
all was dark the men heard somebody go to the safe, turn 
the knob and open the door. They fired in that direction, 
and a yell proved that the culprit was hit. Then they lit the 
gas, and found that he was a negro bootblack, only thirteen, 
who had frequented the office. He had learned the combina- 
tion, not by seeing the figures, for he could uot tel) one from 
another, but by watching aud remembering the motions 
made by those who did the locking and unlocking. Several 
weeks of close observation had put him in practical posses- 
sion of the secret, and then, by hiding under a counter, and 
being left in when the place was closed for the night, he ex- 
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Lecture-Room Talk. 
By Henry Warp Brxouer. 


AGGRESSIVE AFFECTION.* 


rPMIE picture parable which is recorded in the 

twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, as it is one of 
longest and most elaborately wrought out of the 
parables of Christ, is one of the most comprehensive 
in its instruction, and touches life in almost every 
part. It is familiar to you: 

** When the Son of Man shall come in his glory, and all the holy 
a ngels with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory: and 
before him shall be gathered all nations.” 

The word here translated ‘‘all nations” is translated 
almost everywhere else in the New Testament ‘the 
gentiles,” or, ‘‘all the rest of the world.” It there- 
fore represents a scene which includes mankind out- 
side of law, outside of special covenants and promises 
that were made to the Jewish people, and it was de- 
signed to bring them and the Jews together into one 
great community before God. It has been supposed 
to be an account of the final judgment; but, aside from 
the mere fact that it is to be a great judgment day, 
there is nothing to connect the one and the other. It 
is an imaginative picture not of the final judgment, but 
of certain tests and discriminations applied to human 
character and to human conduct without reference to 
time. 

“ And he shall separate them one from another, as the shepherd 
divideth his sheep from the goats: and he shall set the sheep on his 
right hand, but the goats on the left.” 

There is a line of distinction between men; on one 
side is selfishness, and on the other side is benevolence. 
That idea being taken up, the line of distinction being 
drawn, benevolence being characterized as piety and 
selfishness as irreligion or wickedness, it is followed 
out: 

“Then shall the King say unto them on his right hand, Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the Kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world: for I was an hungered, and ye gave 
me meat : I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, 
and ye took me in: naked, and ye clothed me: I was sick, and ye 
visited me: I was in prison, and ye came unto me.” 

“Then shall the righteous answer him saying, Lord, when saw we 
thee an hungered, and fed thee? Or thirsty, and gave thee drink? 
When saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in? Or naked and 
clothed thee ? Or when saw we thee sick, or in prison, and came 
unto thee?” 

They gave, as it were, a kind of literal interpreta- 
tion of his words. They remembered, or were repre- 
sented as remembering, no such literal fulfillment of 
this declaration. 

* And the King shall answer and say unto them, Verily I say unto 
you, inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

Now, the question comes up, what is meant by ‘“‘ my 
brethren”? Is it intended to represent, in this generic 
picture, ehurch-members, religious people, or simply 
people—mankind? I apprehend that it means the lat- 
ter; not technically the followers of Christ, or religious 
people affiliated by covenant with God, but simply 
every one. ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these.” Men to whom God was father, 
and to whom Christ was brother. In so far as his side 
was concerned, in his feeling he was a brother to 
everybody. 

“Then shall he say unto them on the left hand, Depart from me, 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels : 
for I was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat: I was thirsty, and 
ye gave me no drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me not in: 
nuked, and ye clothed me not: sick, andin prison, and ye visited 
me pot. Then shall they also answer him, saying, Lord, when saw 
we thee an hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or 
in prison, and did not minister unto thee? Then shall he answer 
them saying, Verily I say anto you, inasmuch as ye didi it not to 
one of the least of these, ye did it not to me.” 

* And these shall go away into everlasting punishment: but the 
righteous into life eternal.” 

The spirit of religion is represented here as being 
benevolence, good-will, an active state of mind which 
is constantly working out in service toward others. 

This is that which constitutes favor with God. A 
man all of whose pulses and all of whose motives 
move toward kindness and hopefulness cannot be lost. 
There can be no exclusion from heaven to true ten- 
derness or sympathy. It may be imperfect in a hun- 
dred ways, it may be doctrinally imperfect, it may be 
imperfect by the limitation of human capacity, it may 
be imperfect by unwatchfulness; but a love whose 
central influence is working steadily and always 
toward kindness and benevolence is mingled with 
God’s own love, and will endure forever. 

But now, notice that on the other side murders, bur- 
giaries, vices, are not alleged. It is simply a negative 
state that is implied. ‘1 was in your midst, among 
the poor and the unfortunate; I identified myself with 
all those who needed succor and sympathy and service, 
and you did not do it.” It was negative. The not do- 
ing in the direction of love and kindness constituted 
the great offense which included in it all others. 
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What is violence but the want of love, restraining and 
inspiring a better course? What are envy, jealousy, 
defrauding, robbery and theft, but the want of restrain- 
ing and enthusing love? Not but that there are grada- 
tions in disobedience and in offense; yet to live all 
one’s life’s through without having any particular sym- 
pathy with men, or caring for anybody but your own 
self and your own immediate friends, without any 
genuine continuous disposition of doing good to all 
those who are around about you, constitutes that 
offense which separates you from the love of the uni- 
verse. Here is the judgment of God that the want of 
active love is a great sin, and that the test of true rela- 
tionship to the Lord Jesus Christ is an active conscious 
and unconscious benevolence: such a state of mind 
that men are doing kind things and thinking kind 
thoughts, and are in sympathy with their fellow men 
whether they think of it or not; just as the sun shines 
whether you take notice of it or not, and of his own 
nature continues shining. 

We are nowin winter. Winter means simply a want 
of heat; itis negative. It is the withdrawing of heat; 
it slays everything ; and in our life the withdrawing of 
sympathy brings the winter of selfishness, and so of 
death. 

While we read this passage oftentimes as a picture, 
it is one of the profoundest openings of the essential 
meaning of a Christian or Christ-like life, as it is rep- 
resented in the New Testament; and you will find in 
all the writings of the Apostles following it precisely 
the same line of thought, although it is manifested in a 
hundred different ways. Everywhere has Christ said 
that the whole law consists in loving men; and there 
is not a variation of a thousandth part of an inch from 
that general direction or statement when the practical 
duties of life are developed in the writings of the 
Apostles or in the Gospel record of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’s teachings. 

In connection with this subject there is what may 
be called the triumph of benevolence. Benevolence 
goes to school. It is an uneducated thing at first, very 
deeply rooted in many minds, and very shallow and 
imperfect in many others ; but in all it is a thing to be 
developed by practice; and in the course of practice 
in this, as in the course of practice in every other edu- 
cation, there are stumbling-blocks that, by a series of 
efforts, have got to be blasted and thrown out of the 
way; and the process of conflict is a painful one. It 
is a battle; and it is accompanied by suffering hke 
every other battle. However glorious the victory may 
be, the battle is a very painful thing. 

Now, radiant good-will, humor, wit and good com- 
panionship are all a part of benevolence; men shed 
them abroad everywhere; but there is no pain, there 
is constant pleasure in them; and a man might afford 
to have these things for the enjoyment that he gets 
from them, aside from the benefit that they do. But 
we come into relations with men where they are in the 
twilight, where they are in mourning, where they are 
in affliction; and sympathy cannot take on a blossom- 
ing form; it is not pleasurable to us; and the question 
is, Can we work where we do not receive pleasure in 
ourselves, but where it is our duty to inspire pleasure 
in others? Can we minister to the elevation and com- 
fort of others without reference to ourselves? It is 
painful to begin with; but if a man feels, ‘‘ Living or 
dying we are the Lord’s; this is the life of Christ:” if 
a man reasons with himself until he gets a higher point 
of view, and begins to have the heroism which comes 
from the higher feelings, then he can take pleasure 
in it. 

Suppose you go still furtherdown? Suppose you go 
where men are not simply in trouble, but are ugly as 
sin? I remember very well, during a revival in In- 
dianapolis, being called upon to visit a woman who 
was under concern of mind, and being met at the gate 
by her husband, a man of strong nature, and of great 
power, and whose ability to hate was developed im- 
mensely. I remember that he poured out on me about 
as poisonous a stream of talk as ever, I think, entered 
into human ears. I stood still and felt it; and I had a 
little time inside while he was going on. It is not my 
nature, by nature, to stand still and let men pound 
me; action and reaction are very apt to assert them- 
selves in me; but I had time to hold on and speak 
calmly tohim. I thought a great deal about it, and 
when I went away, I said to myself, ‘“‘Are you going 
there again? What are you going to do? Areyou 
going to cut that man’s company?” I remember think- 
ing it over, and finally coming to a state of mind like 
this: ‘‘I cannot make that man feel the power of the 
Gospel by talking to him, but I may by kindness.” I 
never suffered him to pass me without speaking to him, 
though he was as rude as a bear to me. I did not like 
to do that either, dy nature. My natural mind would 
have said, “‘If the old fool won’t bow to me, I won’t 
bow to him ; I won’t curry favor with him.” But the 
better man predominated in me. By and by he wanted 
to be sheriff, or to hold some other office, and run for 
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it; and I said, “‘Now is my chance ” and I went out 


and labored with our folks for him, never saying a 
word to him on the subject; and I guess I got him a 
hundred votes; and his election turned on my inter- 
ference. When he heard of it, he was about as much 
upset as a man could well be. It was out of all the 
lines of his calculation. In the first place he did not 
believe it. In the second place, he thought I must 
have some design—that I wanted something or other. 
He could not understand it. I recollect having an in- 
terview with him a little while afterward, in which I 
said to him, pleasantly, ‘‘ Look here; you have treated 
me badly, and Iam a Christian man, and I have been 
endeavoring to return good for evil. You do not 
know what that religion is which makes a man love 
those who despitefully use him, and you did treat me 
badly, you know you did; and I have been trying to 
show you what the Gospel is; and I think I have done 
it.” The man was melted ; and it was not long before 
I saw him in my congregation, though I think he had 
not been to church before for years and years and 
years. 

Well, it was not a very pleasant operation; and when 
I got through with it I was in the condition of the 
negro who was pounding his finger. His master said 
to him, ‘‘Sam, what are you doing that for?” ‘Oh,’ 
said Sam, ‘‘because it feels so good when it is done 
aching.” There are a great many things that give a 
man pain while he is doing them, but that, when he 
has got the victory, make him feel good. Whenaman 
can say, ‘‘I have risen above the pride, the vanity and 
the vulgarity of selfishness,” he feels fine. 

Well, can a man learn to love things which are pain- 
ful? Doesheever get overthepain? No. The odors 
of hospitals, the operations of surgery, griefs of one 
kind or another, all these things are painful; but the 
faculty of bringing into operation another class of feel- 
ings in another realm is what we call self-denial. It is 
what I call the higher and joyful feelings suppressing 
the lower and painful feelings. How long it will take 
a man to become disciplined sothat, at last, even pain- 
ful things cease to be painful, I cannot undertake to 
say. I can only say that the Apostle said that he had 
so risen into the eclaircissement, the heroism 


of his worship that he had come to rejoice 
in his afflictions, that he had come to rejoice 
in necessities, that he had come to rejoice in 


his own weakness, and that he had come to look over 
his own pride and self-conceit, and his own intense 
longing for worldly considerations, and to feel, ‘I 
thank God for them, because they magnify the grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. I rejoice in afilictions for 
Christ’s sake.” Then, as every bright picture height- 
ens its light by appropriate shadows, so in human life 
the affliction that we suffer, the pain that we endure, 
heightens the luminousness of true noble Christian ex- 
perience. 

So, to be benevolent is to be in health and prosper- 
ity, and to be in a humor such as to make everybody 
about you feel well: it includes that, but it also in- 
cludes the carrying of yourself so as that you shall be 
willing to bear burdens that are heavy, to practice 
‘self-denials that are disagreeable, and to perform dis- 
gusting and odious service, if need be. When Christ 
‘thought it not robbery to be equal with God, he made 
himself of no reputation, and became a man, and hum- 
ibled himself unto death, and made manifest what he 
meant by the menial service of washing the filthy feet 
of the disciples; and when the example of the Lord 
Jesus Christ becomes our own, and we humble our- 
selves on purpose that we may the Letter testify our 
love to God and our acceptance of the great law of 
love, then benevolence suffers, and rejoices to suffer, 
and by and by becomes triumphant in this sphere and 
‘in that sphere, and at last is predominant, until these 
lower disgusts cease to have any power over a man, 
and he lives as they live in heaven. 


The Sunday-School. 


CHRIST’S TESTIMONY TO HIMSELF.' | 
By Lyman Anport, 


HRIST had lived for a year with his Apostles. 
During that time they had been his constant 
companions. They had been set apart by a special 
service to the work of the Gospel ministry. They had 
been sent forth two by two to preach the Gospel. 
They had witnessed his miracles, listened to his in- 
structions and heard the interpretations of his para- 
bles, yet in all this time he had not once told them 
who he was. He had not asked them what was their 
Cwn understanding of his character. He had neither 
promulgated to them nor demanded of them a dog- 
matic definition of his person. He had waited until 
the truth respecting him should dawn upon them; until 
they should learn who and what he was by spiritual 
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appreciation of his person. Now, at last, his mission- 
ary work in Galilee was over. He had retreated with 
them from the crowd and bustle of Galilee, first from 
the shores of Tyre and Sidon and then from the more 
distant region of Cesarea Philippi. Sitting with them 
here upon one of the spurs of the great mountain 
ranges which overlooked that ancient city, he asked 
them what they had learned, not from his teachings, 
but from himself; what they thought, not of his phi- 
losophy, but of his person. 

May we not learn something from Christ’s method 
in this respect? Are we not in too much ofa hurry 
to compel others to see Christ as we see him? to un- 
derstand him as we understand him? Are we not 
impatient? Do we not forget that all truth is a seed, 
and the profounder and more spiritual the truth the 
slower its growth in the human heart? There is a 
better way to prove the divinity of Christ to one who 
doubts it than by dogmatically declaring it or argu- 
mentatively demonstrating it. Christ’s own argument 
was that of Philip: ‘‘Come and see.” Such writers as 
Geikie and Farrar are doing more to establish the di- 
vine character and mission of Jesus Christ by simply 
portraying his life and character than could ever be 
done-by an accurate definition and a polemic argu- 
ment. 

To Christ’s question, ‘‘ Whom do men say that I am?” 
the disciples indicated two responses, and they seem 
to me to be substantially the two which humanity, un- 
instructed by the Spirit of God, has given ever since. 
Some regard Jesus as John the Baptist, or Elijah, 
others as one of the prophets. Elijah and John the 
Baptist were both dead. The opinion of some of the 
people was that Jesus was one of these ancient proph- 
ets, risen from the dead. They recognized in hima 
supernatural element; they attributed to him more 
than a human character; he was more than an ordi- 
nary man intheir conception. This view is substan- 
tially that of Arianism, which regards Jesus as a 
supernatural being, more than man and less than 
God. Others thought him simply one of the prophets ; 
that is, a man commissioned of God, inspired by God, 
bearing a divine message from God to man, preémi- 
nent among men, richly and divinely endowed, and yet 
simply a man like other men. This is substantially 
the view of Socinianism. It is evident that neither of 
these interpretations satisfied Christ. He pushed his 
inquiry further, ‘‘ Whom say ye thatl am?” One can 
imagine the hesitancy of the disciples at this search- 
ing question. They inquiringly looked one to another; 
there isa moment’s silence. They had often asked 
this question of themselves; possibly they had dis- 
cussed it with each other. Wonder, awe, reverence 
had vaguely answered it, but their answer had never 
yet been formulated; the intellect had never answered 
it. Now they were brought face to face with the ques- 
tion, and answer it they must. 

Is there not in this also a lesson for us? Instead of 
attempting to force upon other people our definitions 
of Christ would we not do better to put the searching 
question to them, and leave them to frame their own 
definitions and adjust those definitions to the actual 
facts in the life and character of Christ and in the his- 
tory of the work which He has done in these past 
eighteen centuries? Is any creed of any value which 
is imposed on men? Must it not always grow out of 
their own experience? We may produce a definite 
and in some respects a more accurate statement, if we 
coin and give it to them; but shall we not produce a 
profounder personal belief if we simply ask men to 
solve the problems of religious life for themselves, 
than if we attempt to solve those problems and require 
their acceptance of our solutions ? 

Peter was the natural spokesman of the twelve ; not 
a bashful or timid man; and on this occasion he an- 
swered for them all, with an answer which embodies 
all that is essential in the orthodox or evangelical view 
of Christ, as it has been more fully developed in form 
since: ‘*Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” This confession involves two great facts: First, 
that Jesus of Nazareth is the promised Messiah, long 
waited for by an expectant people; the one whose com- 
ing was to bring redemption to the world. He is the 
world’s Saviour, Regenerator, Rebuilder, Transformer; 
at his command a new created world springs up. He 
says, Let there be light, and light dawns on the dark- 
ness. He is the Christ. 

And he is the Son of the living God. Whether of 
one substance with the Father, whether very God of 
very God, whether Second Person in an eternal Trin- 
ity, whether in office subordinate to the Father or co- 
equal with Him, Peter knows not and does not say. 
But he is Son of the living God; more than servant, 
more than messenger, more than revealer of his truth, 
more than bearer of his commission. He is the mani- 
fester of his Person; he brings the unknown God to 
the knowledge of men. He is the glass in which we 
see God, darkly indeed, because our vision cannot bear 
the perfect light. He is God reflected, interpreted, 
translated ; God manifested in the flesh, 


constitute the heart of evangelical faithin Him. First, 
that he is the world’s Saviour, and second, that he is 
God’s revealer. Let men philosophize as they will 
about the method and operation of his salvation, and 
about the mystic relation which he bears to the Father 
in the unfathomable society of the Infinite. He who 
holds fast to Jesus as the Christ, the appointed Saviour, 


ity. 

And he holds fast to that which Christ testified con- 
cerning himself. Often was homage offered to Jesus 
as the divine Messiah, and never once did he reject it. 
The worship which Paul with horror refused, Christ 
with simple dignity accepted. Claiming little for him- 
self, leaving his own character to win its own recog- 
nition, nevertheless, in the quiet and confidential con- 
versation with his disciples, he assumed rather than di- 
rectly declared his divine Messiahship. The prerogatives 
which no man, inspired or uninspired, can asume with- 
out blasphemy, he assumed and exercised without hesi- 
tancy. Finally, put upon trial for his life, and accused 
of blasphemy in claiming to be the Son of God, and 
at last put upon the stand and under oath by the Chief 
Justice of the Court, he solemnly asserted himself to 
be the Sonof God and the Judge of all the world. I 
do not see how it is possible for one to accept the 
simple truthfulness of Christ’s own testimony and re- 
fuse to join in the confession of Peter and the eleven, 
**Thou art the Messiah, the Son of the living God.” 

Two further facts are significant which must be at 
least noted, though the limitations of space forbid me 
attempting to do more than note them. The first, that, 
according to Matthew, Christ declared that this faith 
of his Apostles is the rock foundation on which he 
would build his church. Interpret the enigmatical 
declaration, ‘‘ Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will 
build my church,” as we may, it is very certainly im- 
mediately connected with Peter's confession; so im- 
mediately connected that we may legitimately say that 
any organization which denies the truth of this con- 
fession, to whom Christ is neither a Messiah nor a Son 
of the living God, is not, in truth, a Church of Christ. 
It may teach the ethics which Christ taught; it may 
honor the God whom Christ honored ; it may conserve 
the interests of a community; it may promote its moral 
life; it may be educative, philanthropic, even religious, 
perhaps ethically Christian ; but it is not founded on 
that which Christ declared to be the foundation of his 
church. This is not to say than no man is a Christian 
who is not a Trinitarian, for the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity is a scholastic doctrine, constructed for the purpose 
of reconciling supposed inconsistent teachings of the 
Bible. But it is saying that whosoever does not honor 
Jesus as a divine Saviour, and as a true manifester of 
the person of God to the hearts of men, does not un- 
derstand the nature and life of Jesus as Jesus himself 
understood them ; does not accept the person of Christ 
as his immediate Apostles accepted his person, and is 
not, therefore, one with them in the fundamental teach- 
ings of Christianity. 

The second significant fact is that at this time and 
in this very connection Jesus foretold to his disciples 
his own sufferings and crucifixion. It is Christ, de- 
spised and rejected of men, Christ humiliated and suf- 
fering, Christ crucified, who is the power of God and 
the wisdom of God, who has been made unto us wis- 
dom from God and righteousness and sanctification and 
redemption.' It is not merely by his teaching, but yet 
more through his suffering that Jesus is made the Christ, 
the Saviour of the world. It is not merely through his 
teaching, it is yet more through the burden that he bears 
for us in his acquaintance with sorrow, that he reveals 
to us the patient, burden-bearing, infinitely loving nat- 
ure of our Father which is in heaven. 


QUESTIONS, 

Where was Bethsaida? 

Why did Jesus take the blind man out of the town 
and forbid him afterward to teil his cure ? 

Where is Cesarea Philippi ? 

Compare the accounts in Matthew, Mark and Luke 
of this interview between Christ and his disciples, and 
note the differences. 

What is the meaning of the word Christ ? 

Why must the Son of man suffer many things? 

Collate from the four Gospels all of Christ’s testi- 
monies to his own character and person, and compare 
them with his testimony implied here. 


8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CentraL THouaut.—Seeing and confessing Jesus. 

ist. To talk about seeing with the eyes. 

Ask the children what they see in the Sunday-school 
room. After a few moments thus spent, lead the 
children to say that they see with their eyes. Inquire 
if they know of any one who has eyes, but cannot see. 
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and as the Son of the living God, the appointed Re- | 
vealer, holds fast to the heart of evangelical Christian- | 





These are the two great facts respecting Christ which | What do we say of such persons’? That they are 


blind. Let the teacher now tell the story of to-day’s 
lesson, of how Jesus caused a blind man to see. Try 
to make it real by surmising what the thouglits of the 
blind man must have been as Jesus was leading him 
| out of the city; and how joyful must have been his 
face, as he looked into the face of Jesus, after Jesus 
had cured his blindness. 

2d. To talk about how we can see Jesus. 

Ask the children if they would like to see Jesus. 
| Then let the teacher say, ‘“‘I have seen Jesus! I have 
| seen heaven! Ihave seen the angels!—but not with 
| the eyes with which I am looking at you.” Let them 
| try to discover the eyes with which the teacher has 
seen such grand sights. Then tell them that the eyes 
of the soul, and not the eyes of the body, can see 
Jesus, and the angels and heaven. Tell them when we 
can say in our hearts, ‘J love Jesus,” then we have 
seen him with the eyes of our souls. Tell of the men 
noted in to-day’s lesson, who, although they had seen 
Jesus many times with their eyes, perhaps every day, 
yet they had not seen him with the eyes of their souls 
as the Son of God; for they thought he was John, whom 
Herod had beheaded, come back to life; or Elijah, 
whom God had hundreds of years ago taken to heaven 
in the chariot of fire. In contrast to that blindness, tell 
of Peter’s answer when Jesus asked him, ‘‘ But whom 
say you thatI am?” Ask whether Peter saw Jesus 
with the eyes of his body or with the eyes of the soul ? 
With both, will of course be the right answer. 

3d. To teach that all who have seen Jesus should 
confess it before men. 

Tell how Peter three times said he had not seen 
Jesus, either with the eyes of his soul or body—‘‘I 
know not the man”—when he would have been in dan- 
ger of his life as a friend of Jesus. Teach that the 
Bible tells us if we have seen Jesus, by loving him, we 
must tell everybody about it, and not keep it a secret. 
Raise the question about how we can tell it: by saying 
to the minister, and to father and mother, brothers and 
sisters, and to Sunday-school teachers, and to little 
playmates : 

I love Jesus as my own precious Saviour. 

I will try by his help to give up everything that is 
sinful. 

I will try to be more like Jesus every day. 

Also by doing good every day for Jesus’s sake. Teach 
that is what Jesus meant when he said ‘‘Confess me 
before men.” 

Sympo. Girt.—A picture of an eye, with the words 
of the Golden Text printed upon the back of it. 





Hooks and Authors. 


JACOB ABBOTT AND HIS WORK.' 
By Pror. W. 8. Tyrer, D. D. 

The life of a book is often more interesting than the 
life of a man, and more important than the history of a 
campaign. The ‘Imitation of Christ,” ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,” tne ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” and the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” have out-reigned kings and outlived king- 
doms. ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has had a history, and 
still has a life and a power not exceeded even by that 
of Mr. Lincoln. The ‘‘ Young Christian” not only lives 
after its author is dead, but it has made his name 
known and his influence felt in lands and continents 
which he never visited. Published in Boston in 1832, 
stereotyped in 1833, and again in 1835, translated into 
French and Dutch in 1834, before it was two years old 
it had been reprinted in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Paris, Rotterdam and Calcutta; 25,000 copies had 
been issued by the London Tract Society, and quite as 
many by the American, besides being sold in thousands 
by the booksellers ; and it had been followed by ‘‘The 
Corner Stone,” which was thus introduced at once into 
a still more rapid and extensive circulation. The 
‘* Young Christian” originated a new species of relig- 
ious books, and inaugurated a new epoch in the history 
of Christian literature. The sons of the author, only 
less illustrious than their father, have done well, thus 
early after his death, to give the public this memorial 
edition of a book which has been as useful as it has 
been widely known, and which was the pioneer of 
scores of other books equally pure, and scarcely less 
popular, written by the same author. 

Besides a handsome reprint of Harper’s edition (1855) 
of ‘‘The Young Christian,” illustrated with numerous 
engravings, this volume contains a good likeness of the 
author and a Memorial Sketch of more than a hundred 
pages, with a Bibliography written by the youngest 
son, and copyrighted by the four sons, Benjamin 
Vaughan, Austin, Lyman and Edward. The personality 
of the author—in other words, his observation and ex- 
perience—was so inwrought into his works that the 
biography serves as arunning commentary, or rather 





' Abbott's Young Christian. A Memorial Edition, with a Sketch 
of the Author by one of his Sons. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 
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an illumination of ell that he has written. The influ- 
ence of his family also, and his ancestry through many 
generations, is reflected in his writings. The head of 
the family in this country was a Yorkshire Puritan, 
who settled in Andover, Mass., in 1643, as oné of the 
original proprietors of that town. His grandfather, 
Jacob Abbot 1st, though born in Andover, where he 
lived many years, and was one of the trustees of Phillips 
Academy, spent much of his life in New Hamp- 
shire, where he was justice of the peace for the county 
of Hillsboro, and one of the earliest representatives to 
the General Court from Concord. His father, Jacob 
Abbott, 21, was among the pioneers in the settlement 
of the Kennebec Valley in the then District of Maine ; 
and in building the first road from the Valley of the 
Kennebec to that of the Connecticut in New Hamp- 
shire, ‘‘a Pacific Railroad undertaking for its period,” 
he and his father, who followed him thither in his old 
age, carried Bible, hymn-book, and a collection of 
printed sermons into the woods as a part of the ‘‘ sup- 
plies” for the men; and morning worship and two 
services on the Sabbath were part of their regular 
duty. Thus the history of the family for five genera- 
tions previous to the author of ‘‘ The Young Christian,” 
briefly sketched in the Memorial, is full of the tradi- 
tional features of early New England life. ‘‘They 
cleared farms from the forest, which were handed 
down from father to son. They revered the Bible, 
honored the Sabbath, studied the catechism, brought 
up their children in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, and died in peace when their work was 
done.” 

Jabob Abbott 3d, the subject of this notice, was 
born in Hallowell, Me., Nov. 4, 1803; prepared for 
college in Brunswick, Me., and at the Hallowell Acad- 
emy ; graduated at Bowdoin College in 1817; studied 
theology at Andover Seminary in 1821-22-24 ; taught in 
Portland Academy in 1820-21, and at Beverley, Mass., 
in 1823; was tutor in Amherst College in 1824-25, and 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in 
1825-29; was licensed to preach by the Hampshire 
Association, Miy 3, 1826; married Harriet Vaughan, 
of Hallowell, Me., May 18, 1829; was founder and 
principal of the Mount Vernon School, Boston, 1829- 
33; ordained an Evangelist in Roxbury, Mass., Sept. 
18, 1834; founder and first minister of the Eliot Con- 
grezational Church in Roxbury, 1854-5 ; resided as an 
author in Roxbury, 1835-39, and in Farmington, Me., 
1839-43; made his first visit to Europe in 1848, and 
was associate founder and principal of Abbott’s Insti- 
tution in New York City, 1843-51; resided in New 
York, with frequent journeys to Europe and visits 
to Farmington, 1851-70; lived in Farmington, Me., 
1870-79, and died there, Oct. 31, 1879, in the seventy- 
sixth year of his age. 

Mr. Abbott was a voluminous writer. The Bibliog- 
raphy gives the titles and more or less of the history of 
one huodred and eighty volumes of which he was the 
sole author, and thirty-one more of which he was editor 
or joint author, for the most part with his brothers. 
Besides, he was a frequent contributor to ‘‘ Harper’s 
Monthly,” and editor in part, though for no great 
length of time, of ‘‘ The Youth’s Companion,” ‘‘ The 
Annals of Education,” The New York Observer,” and 
“The Religious Magazine.” This last magazine was 
originated by Jacob Abbott and his brother Gorham. 
Himself and four brothers were all jmore or less em- 
ployed in teaching together in the Abbott’s Institution 
in New York. 

Mr. Abbott was both an author and an educator, and 
the educational spirit is one of the most characteristic 
features of his books. The first chapters of ‘‘ The 
Young Christian ” were written and first read as moral 
and religious lectures to the young ladies of the Mount 
Vernon School. And whatever success ‘‘The Young 
Christian” met with, its author once said, arose from 
the fact that he was surrounded, while writing it, by 
one hundred children, with whose wants and difficul- 
ties and dangers he was familiar. ‘‘I made the book 
fit the human nature around me,” he says, ‘‘ and con- 
sequently it fitted human nature elsewhere.” He was 
himself singularly childlike in his nature. There wasa 
childlike simplicity and transparency in his style. He 
had a child’s humility, modesty, truthfulness, playful- 
ness, genuineness, unconsciousness and intuitive dis- 
cernment. And so he became the educator of several 
whole generations of children, teaching them by 
his books in their homes with the same inspiring 
power and overmastering influence with which he had 
taught so many children and youth in his schools. At 
the same time, children of a larger growth were 
charmed and instructed by his dramatic, life-like illus- 
tration of the profoundest truths and the most sacred 
duties of our holy religion. ‘* Whosoever shall become 
as this little child, the same is greatest” in the king- 
dom, of literature and science, as well as ‘‘ in the king- 
dom of heaven.” Mr. Abbott sometimes wrote on 
scientific subjects, and he had a rare gift in the eluci- 
dation of the facts and principles of mathematical and 
physical science, whether in his books or in the pro- 








fessor’s chair. But his books were chiefly on the most 
practical and vital themes of education and religion, 
of the family, the church and the State; and it was 
his forte to make these truths clear to the understand- 
ing, attractive to the taste, living in the consciences 
and hearts and lives of his readers. The one charac- 
teristic quality of his style is transparent clearness, ab- 
solute fitness for the expression of his thoughts. You 
never think of his style ; you cannot see it; you only 
see through it the truth live and move before your 
eyes. He was wholly practical, intensely ethical, 
deeply religious. ‘‘He had higher aims than the pro- 
duction of mere literature. What he wrote was written 
with the moral purpose of accomplishing certain definite 
results in human character and life.” 

The man, the author, and his books were all healthy. 
‘‘A sick day was something he almost never knew ;” 
and from beginning to 2nd there is not a morbid streak 
in any of his writings. His views of the present and of the 
future life are as cheerful and bright as they are thought- 
ful and earnest. After having lived his three score 
years and ten, almost four score years, and written 
more than twice as many books as he had lived years, 
every one of which was saturated with religious truth 
and duty, as he drew near the end he said in a letter : 
‘*While God continues us in this world, and conceals 
the other almost entirely from our view—in respect at 
least to its details—I think we have a right to conclude 
that he intends that we shall occupy ourselves as much 
and as pleasantly as we can with such things as he 
now puts within our reach.” There are few more 
beautiful pictures than that which his son has sketched 
of the last ten years of Mr. Abbott’s life in his rural 
retreat at ‘‘Fewacres,” in Farmington, when his last 
book was done: writing letters to his children and 
grandchildren, with occasional answers to other cor- 
respondents, and now and then an occasional arti- 
article for the public journals; giving lessons gratui- 
tously in reading and writing to the French-Canadian 
children, and in French to the young ladies of the vil- 
lage. ‘* When the hand wearied of the pen, he would 
lay it down, even upon an unfinished page, and go out 
to the path he was making, or the shrubbery he was 
trimming, or to the shop, where he would have a collec- 
tion of rustic canes or pretty paper-knives in process 
of manufacture. When he wanted rest of a different 
kind, he would seek it on his sofa, over the newspapers, 
Americanand English, or over some entertainmg novel 
or other new volume. When he was through with his 
‘Harper's Weekly’ or his ‘Scientific American,’ it 
was carefully stitched in a stout brown-paper cover 
and sent out to a neighbor’s on its way to the village 
library, or given to one of the men who did his chores. 
His summers were always enlivened by the visits of the 
families of one or more of his sons; the grandchildren 
filling the house with their welcome noise, and his 
heart and life with the pleasure of doing more good 
than ever.” The entire chapter on ‘Traits and 
Habits” is scarcely less fascinating. 

Perhaps the most marked peculiarity of Mr. Abbott's 
manner of writing is the number and variety of fit 
illustrations, fact or fiction, history or travel, allegory 
or parable, as the case may be, Grawn from his own 
observation, culled from the inexhaustible stores of his 
memory, or created by his fancy and imagination, for 
the elucidation of his subjects. To the question, Were 
there really a ‘“‘Rollo” and a ‘‘Jonas,” and a ‘‘ Mr. 
George,” and a ‘‘Beechnut,” and a ‘‘Phonny”? the 
answer, says the Memorial Sketch, ‘‘ may rightly be 
both Yes and No. All Mr. Abbott’s fictions were 
founded on facts. He was always observing and study- 
ing life, especially human life, and more especially 
child life ; and the facts he noted designedly and inim- 
itably worked themselves into his fancy. There are 
anecdotes and incidents in ‘The Young Christian’ 
which were derived from the actual experiences of Mr. 
Abbott in the school-room, orof his brothers elsewhere.” 
He himself recorded in the margins of an early copy 
numerous instances of this kind, which fill some of the 
most interesting pages of the Memorial. The Rollo 
Books and the Franconia Stories introduce not a few 
passages from the childhood of his sons. ‘‘ Rollo’s 
Tour in Europe,” the ‘Florence Stories” and the 
‘“‘Science Series” were written out of the veritable 
scenes and adventures of one or more journeys to 
Europe. It is these living igvustrations of religious 
truth, prompted by a loving Avart, selected with un- 
erring judgment and inwrought bya skillful hand, 
that illumine ‘‘The Young Christian” and ‘The 
Corner Stone” not less than the story books and the 
histories, and make them all as natural, as real, as in- 
structive and attractive to the children and youth of 
the present day as they were to their parents and 
grandparents half a century ago. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Howells is going abroad in July. 

—‘* Cape Cod Folks” has reached its eleventh edition, and 
libel suits appear to be “ off.” 

—The longest known inscription in the Hittite character 





has just arrived at the British Museum. 
200 characters, and was dug up at Jerebis. 

—Mr. G. P. Lathrop’s last novel, ‘‘An Echo of Passion,” is, 
to say the least, very interesting. 

—Lieutenant Conder has been searching for more inscrip- 
tions in the Pool of Siloam, but cannot find any. 

—A Mr. Bayard Tuckerman is writing a ‘‘ History of Eng- 
lish Fiction,” which G. P. Putnam's Sons will publish. 

—They do say that the anti-Smyth articles in the ‘‘ Con- 
gregationalist ’ were written with ink out of Professor Park's 
ink-bottle. 

—Mr. Philip Bourke Marston, the young English poet, is 
the ‘‘ Philip, my king ” of Mrs. Mulock Craik’s famous poem 
of that title. 

—The only approach toacomplete Bibliography of Em- 
erson which has yet appeared was in the “ Literary World ” 
for May 23, 1880. 

—Gutekunst, of Philadelphia, has published a photograph 
of Longfellow, which is said to very fine. It is half life-size, 
and mounted on a stiff panel. 

—Some of Mr. Dicksee’s illustrations for the noted English 
edition of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline” can be found in the 
‘* Portfolio” for April. They are very large aud fine. 

—Mr. Emerson's memory went before him. After attend- 
ing Longfellow’s funeral he said to a friend: ‘He 
was @ sweet and beautiful soul, but I have forgotten his 
name.” : 


It contains about 


—Oscar Wilde is credited with $25,000 profits out of his 
American lectures already. So much for a poetical face, 
long wavy hair, short clothes, a sunflower, and a little some- 
thing to say. 

—Mr. T. B. Aldrich has gone to Europe for a couple of 
months, leaving the ‘Atlantic Monthly,” we suppose, in 
charge of Mr. Horace E. Scudder, who seems to stand next 
in line of succession. 

—A new edition of Mr. Higginson’s excellent and popular 
‘Young Folks’ History of the United States” will have an 
additional chapter, bringing the work down to the accession 
of President Arthur. 

—Rev. B. F. De Costa, one of the new editors of the ‘‘Mag- 
azine of American History,” is a hard-wcrking Episcopal 
rector in this city. He illustrates how a man may be an 
adept with two kinds of tools. 

—Mrs. James T. Fields is going to Europe. ‘The Athe- 
neum,” we notice, takes about the right view of the memoir 
of Mr. Fields. Or is it the ‘Academy ?” At any rate the 
view was not very laudatory. 

—Many people are quietly asking what was the signifi- 
cance of the selection by the Rev. Dr. Furness, of Phila- 
delphia, of the account of the conversion of Saul of Tarsus, 
to be read at Emerson's funeral ? 

—Whatever else you fail to do this summer don’t fail to 
read the memoirs of Rev. G. F. Lowder, a new English book 
procured for us by E. P. Dutton & Co. Itisa stimulating 
picture of mission work in London. ' 

—What is somewhat grandiosely announced as ‘‘ The Life 
and Works of Longfellow, Cambridge Edition,” proves to 
be a cheap twenty-five-cent pamphlet of prose and verse 
selections about Longfellow, disfigured with some bad mis- 
prints. 

—The ‘‘ Westminster Review” says that Mr. Proctor, the 
astronomer, ‘‘of all writers of our time, best conforms to 
Matthew Arnold’s conception of a man of culture in that 
he strives to humanize Knowledge, to divest it of whatever is 
harsh, crude, and technical, and to make it a source of hap- 
piness and brightness for all.” 

—Moses King, the enterprising young publisher of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., aanounces a@ very entertaining biography of 
Longfellow, which will take the form of a collection of the 
thoughts of over a hundred writers, with a goodly array of 
anecdotes, a full bibliography and a selection of the trib- 
utes in verse and prose paid to the dead poet by Americans 
and Englishmen. 

—The various inquiries about Mr. Longfellow’s religious 
practices may be answered by saying that while not for some 
years a ‘‘church-goer,” in the accepted sense of that term, 
he was professedly and essentially a believer in ‘** historical 
Christianity” and a Christianindeed and intruth. Hissenti- 
ments were in accord with the lines of the historical church. 
As to his religious faith and feeling, anybody can see what 
they were from his poems. 

—Our New York contemporary, ‘‘ The Independent,” is 
seldom caught napping; but it was most certainly very sound 
asleep when, in its issue of April 20, it allowed its literary 
editor, in a generous notice of the new ‘‘ Memorial Edition ” 
of Jacob Abbott’s ‘‘ Young Christian,” to name that Mr. 
Abbott as the author of the famous “ Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte.” We supposed everybody knew that John 8. 
C. Abbott did, and Jabob Abbott did not, write that 
work. 

—The English Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
is preparing translations of the Bible and Book of Comnion 
Prayer into the languages of Eastern, Central and Western 
Africa; andin the Turkish language a new version of the 
Prayer Book. The latter is, in fact, the work of a learned 
Turk, who was condemned to death first by the Ottoman 
authorities, but saved by the intervention of the British 
Government. The Bible and Prayer Book, under the auspices 
of the same Society, are also going into Persian, Russian, 
Ojibway, and Solomon Islands languages. 

—George W. Harlan & Company, of this city, will shortly 
publish a very interesting tribute to Longfellow. The book 
will be a quarto, entitled ‘‘ Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, a 
Medley in Prose and Verse,” by Richard Henry Stoddard. It 
will include the impressions of a number of literary celebri- 
ties, and be dedicated to John Greenleaf Whittier. An 
artistic steel-plate portrait of the deceased poet, from a pho- 
tograph by Sarony, of New York, will accompany the vol- 
ume. This firm have removed their offices from 19 Park 





Place to 44 West Twenty-third Street, 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa foprices are desirable in eli cases.) 

W. F. Supps. 

** National School for the Pianoforte.” 

Sudds. 


By W. F. 


PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPHIC Co. 
Chautauqua Scientific Series. No, 1. ** Geology,” 
By A. 8. Packard. 
CaTHOLIC Pus. Soc. 
“ Essays on Various Subjects.” By Monsignor 
Seton, D.D. 
“Lectures and ‘Discourses.” By Right Rev. J. 
L. Spaulding. 
Forps, Howarp & HwLBeERrt. 
“The Easiest Way in Housekeeping and Cook- 
ing.” By Helen Campbell. 


Henry 8S. Goopsrpzep & Co. 


“The Pictorial New Testament,” with notes by 
the Abbotts. Revised and adapted to the New Ver- 
sion by Lyman Abbott, 

Happen & Bros. 

English Men of Letters Series. ‘ Richard Bent- 
ley.” By R. C. Jebb. 

“ Plain Speaking.” By Miss Mulock. 

Shakespeare’s “Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 
Edited by Wm. J. Rolfe. 

“Victor Hugo and His Times.” By Alfred 
Barbou. 

T. WHITTAKER. 

“An Undeveloped Chapter in the Life of Christ.” 
Treadwell Walden. 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE Soc. and Pus, Hovse. 

‘Her Inheritance.” By Laurie Loring. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








REMOVAL. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO. 


Have removed from the old stand, 713 Broadway, to 
the fine new store, 


39 West 23d Street, 
Where they will be happy to see their friends and 
all bookbuyers. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


Crimson and Gold Threads; 


From the Life and Works of Frances RIpLey 
HAVERGAL. 16mo, 284 pages, cloth, —T 
cloth, gilt, $1.00 


** With heart-threads of crimson, 
A: d soul threads of gold.” 


Starlight Through the Shadows, 
KIN¢ 


AND OTHER GLEAMS FROM THE 


REMOVAL! 
GEORGE W. HARLAN & CO. 


Have removed from 19 PARK PLACE to 


44 WEST 23d ST. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—THREKE NEW BOOKS. 
Last Days of Knickerbocker Life in New York. 


By ABRAM C. DAYTON. 


**Contains some charming reminiscences of New 
York forty yoows ago. The author's p.ctures of the 
social — of the period are very pleasing. The book 
speaks to us like an old friend, and we lay it down 
with regret.”"—[ Boston Courier. 


lvol., cloth, lémo. $1.25. 


Count Silwiwus. 
A Romance from the German of Gora Horn. 
By M. J. SAFFORD. 

**Has a very elaborate and intricate plot. The 
author is undeniably ab e.”—[{The Literary World, 

Boston. 

lvol., cloth, lémo. $1.25. 

The Homestretch. 

A Novel of Southern Life. 
By M. A. COLLINS. 


**This story is one of more than ordinary merit, 
and abouuds in strong dramatic passages.”—[syra- 
cuse Journal, 

l vol, cloth, lémo. $1. 


GEORGE W. HARLAN & CO., Pubs., 


44 W. 23d ST., NEW YORK, 


N ow R ead y: 


QUR GLAD 
IOSANNA 


By Rev. R. LOWRY and W. H. DOANE. 


NEW SONGS OF GRE AT SUPERIORITY 
FOR THE SERVICE OF 


Song in the Sunday-School. 


339 NUMBERS OF THE BEST WRITERS 
MUSIC BY FAVORITE COMPOSERS 


The book is very convenient in size and 
shape, and may be easily carried in the 
pocket. 


Price in Board Covers, $30 per 100 Copies. 


“A Copy in paper cover sent on receipt of 25 cts, 
roe cimen pages free on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


16 BSL eta 8T., 81 RAM DOLPH ST., 
ORK, CHICAGO. 


“SuNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC 
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WORD. By the late Frances RIDLEY ~ pera | 


GaL* 32mo, 168 pages, cloth, 25 cerits; fine 
edition, red edge, 50 cents. 
** Having herself passed through the shadows of 
sickness and sorrow, she sought to bring some 
‘starry promisesure’ which might be more welcome 
to the feeble eye than the dazzling .rays of brighter 
promises.”—{From Preface. 


Memorial of Frances Ridley Havergal. 

By her sister, M. V.G. H. 66th thousand of Eng- 
lish edition, 12mo, 258 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 
Charles Lowder. A Biography. 

By the author of “St. Teresa.” 12mo, cloth, with 
portrait, $2.00. 


** The record of a very noble life.’’—[{Spectator. 
A NEW BOOK BY CANON FARRAR. 


Words of Truth and Wisdom. 


Selected from the writings of CaNoN FARRAR, 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 


A BC of Gothic Architecture. 


By Joun Henry Parker, C.B. 2d edition. 27 
pages, illustrated, $1.25. 


Life of Bishop Selwyn. 
With Portraits and Maps. New edition, complete 
in 2 vols., 12mo, $5. 
The Confessions of a Medium. 
1 vol., 12mo, 248 pages, illustrated, $1.25. 

** We have not before met with so complete and 
thorough a disvlosure of the manner in which seances 
are conducted as appears in this book.”—London 
Daily Chronicle. 

Attention is called to our new and attractive edi- 
tion of Miss HaverGa.’s Works, in fine cloth, 
gilt sides, red edges, 50 centa each. 7 volumes, 
square 32mo. These are the best-selling devotional 
books of the year. 

By mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
39 West Twenty-third St., New York. 


TOURJEE’S TOURS 


TO EUROPE. 


CTerorz. | Enjoyment. Reet Recupera- 
aday. ALL BILLS raID, 
Fee Salsamao aan avidied. Par Rielees. More car- 





Ditson & C->. make a special fe ature of Sunday- 
Schvol Song Books, and can safely commend the 
threa new ones which the y publish this reason. T aeir 
| compilers are practical workers in the Sunday- 
Schoo, and with previons publications have been 
extremely successful. The new books are : 


THE BEACON LIGHT. 


By J. H. TENNY and E. A. HOFFMAN. 


A collection of new hymns and tunes, carefully 
selected from a large quantity of manuscripts, of 
which four out of every five were rejacte 1, only the 
very best being retained. Price, 30 cents. 


LIGHT AND LIFE. 


By R. M. McINTOSH. 


This new book is quite comprehensive, providing 
in a emall space ample material f. r two years, includ- 
ing a great variety of new hymns, as well as some 
older ones which are always in request. Price, 35 
cents. 


BANNER OF VICTORY. 


By A. J. ABBEY and M. J. MUNGER. 


This is the latest of the three new books, and is sure 
to meet with good success. It contains ail the vari- 
ety and freshness which could well be desire’, 1n- 
cluding many beautiful pieces especially adapted for 
prayer and praise meetings. Price, 35 cents. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 deercsnnnint New York 
ey Ad AMERICAN SWEDENBORG Parmrme | AND 
PUBLISHING Society, No. 20 Cooper Union, 
New York, offer to all Clergymen a full set of 19 
volames of Swedenborg’s Theelogical Works, 
boxed for shipment, for $7.50; omitting those pre- 
viously given, os v0. 








30 Fine White Gold ‘Edge Gastn, name on, 10¢ 
Sample B’k 25c. F. M.Shaw & Co., JerseyOity, NJ. 





** Neat, compact, inexpensive, and entirely ad 
mirable.’’—{Chicago Luterior. 


| : 
Tue Eastest Way 
In Housekeeping and Cooking, 
By HELEN CAMPBELL, 
Editor Household Department ‘‘ Our Continent.” 


** By all odds the compietest ‘Cook-book’ that has 


come under our notice.”—(N. ¥Y. Examiner and 
Chro ynic'e 

The book is particularly ads ny ted to families in 
moderate circumstances (Detroit Evening News. 


**To meet the wants of such as these, to enable 
them to utilize to the best advantage the food re- 
sources of whatever spot they may bein, and out of 
common and perhaps despised muterial to make a 
pretty, an appetizing aud a wholesome dish, is the 
problem which Mrs. Helen Campbell has solved.’ 
(Harver's Monthiy. 

The intelligence and good sense of the writer 
nave at y led to the ye st as well as the easiest 

way. Ni tion (N. Y. 

iaea it 1 netrate gh LM household and put an 
end to the gre at American demon—dyspepsia N 
Y. Graphic. 

It treats of Drainage, Water Supply, Utensils and 
every matter in Household Science, aiming at good 
health and good living at small expense, in town, 
village and country. 

*,.” Nut- meow, - th, 81. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed postpaid 

FORDS, HOW ARD & HULBERT, New York 
AGENTS WANTED. Send for Circular 








TEMPTED TO UNBELIEF 


Rev. E. F. BURR, D.D., author of 
Ecce Calum, Pater Mundi, ete. 

A book for the times, by one who has 
made every phase of modern unbelief his 
special study. It should be put in the 
hands of every young map, specially of 
any who may be hesitating as to the 
truth of revealed religion. 12mo. 244 
pp. $1.25. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., N. Y.: 52 Bromfield St., 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
75 State St... Rochester; 153 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago; 757 Market St., San Francisco. 


S for Satan, echoo! and Family Li 


BOOKS braries, for Pastors, Parents, Teach 
era 


ra, Young People and C hildren. 
Catalogue soy fre to any address on application, 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, New Yurk 


EDUCATIONAL 





(omnes. UNIVERSITY, 
4 Ithaca, New York, 

For the Annual Register, giving full information 
regarding the special courses in Agriculture, Archi- 
tecture, Civil Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
and History and Political Science, and the general, 
classical, literary and scientific cy»urees, with the 
degrees conferred, expense of residence and samples 
of entrance examinstion papers, apply to 
TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


Entrance examinations, June 12, Sept. 19 





EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 
Oandidates’ New Bulletin mailet for stamp. A) 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
7 East 4th St., near University Pl., N. ¥. 





N RS. S.L. CADY’S BOARDING SCHOOI 

for Young Ladies. West End Institute, New 
Haven, Ot. Eleventh year. Superior facilities. Sen/ 
for cireniar 





az LEA CH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Nassau Street. 


Letter, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 
Standard, American and Spring Back Diaries on 
hand all the year. 


All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott's, Perry's, Spencerian 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens. 


JsLEACH'S 


“FALCON PEN, 





Send 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price- L’st. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prangs’s Fine rotor from 2c to 








UNIVERSAL 'U 








No Connection with Former Publishers. An Entirely New and Enlarged Edition in 15 Volumes, 934 x 634 inches 


iB: It contains more matter than any other Encyclopedia 
WHY iS THE | It is brought up to a Jater date than aay other Encyclopedia 
i It embraces over 40,000 titles, being a verbatim reprint of 
Chambers's Encyclopedia with 15,000 titles added. 


LIBRARY OF | ¢ Its Type is large and clear, its Paper and Binding first class. 
It is the Cheapest Epeyelopwdia published, 
Its Price in Cloth being B2O per set; 

Its Price in Half Russia being S25 per set; 
Its Price in Sheep being a! 30 per set. 
Volumes sold separately, adding 40c. for Postage, etc. 

Sent express paid packed in a handsome box, on receipt of price, 
S gend for Book of Sample Pages, Club Bates, Opizions, ee 


8. W. GREEN'S SON, Publisher, 74 and 76 Beekman St. 


The Best, Fullest, Latest, Handiest and Cheapest Encyclopaedia I 
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CO-OPERATIVE 
Dress Association, 


(LIMITED 


CREAT BARGAINS 


IN BLACK & COLORED DRESS SILKS, 
FOULARD AND SUMMER SILKS, COL- 
ORED & BLACK DRESS GOODS, TABLE 
LINENS, NAPKINS, DAMASKS, TOWELS, 
HOUSEKEEPING DRY GOODS,HOSIERY 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 
FROM THE CHEAPEST TO THE FINEST 
IMPORTED. 

LACES, EMBROIDERIES AND HANDKER- 
CHIEFS. LADIES’, MISSES’ AND ONILDREN’S 
UNDERCLOTHING, 8BMALL WARES, BUTTONS, 
NOTIONS, RIBBONS. 

Immense stock Sun Umbrellas, Men’s Fur- 
nishings, Millinery, Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s Suits and Garments. Boys’ Suits. 


Fine stock Boots and Shoes, Upholstery, 
Stationery and Hair Goods. 


Lunch and Reception Rooms on Fifth Floor 
Most convenient and reasonable stores for shoy 


ping in New York. Charming resort for strangers. 
Three doors west of Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


Spring Catalogue sent free. 
legraph promptly filled 


31 & 33 West 23d St, 


NEW YORK 


JOHN WALES, Manager. 


R. H. MACY & 60., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., & 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Orders by mail 


8 





We are constantly adding many elegant novelties 


in our 


Dress Silk 


Department and at the most reasonable prices, 


IUR 


BLACK SILKS 


Are the products of the most reliable foreign and 
ljomestic manutacturers, and we guarantee every 
yard sold to be exactiy as repre ented. 

7 


We make special mention of our solid colored 


SILK SUITS 


AT $16.84. 


They are made in our own work-rooms and are 
of most excellent value, 


Gents’ unlaundried 
Si = . ¥ y» ry Y 
SHin Ts 
Made to order of Wamsutta Muslin and guaranteed 


a perfect fit, at 
Soo. 


A really good article, and the price merely nominal. 


SPECIAL CARE GIV EX TO ALL ORDERS BY 


4s 


OUR SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE NOW 
READY. 


R. H. MACY & CO 


Wi rite for Price List, form 4 in ‘mention this publt- - 
cation 


An Age in Advance of All Other Inventions. 
THE 


AUTOMATIC 


OR ‘*NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE, 
Embodies Entirely New Principlesand Meth- 
ods 0 sew) @« mechanism 
Runs with one-third the Power of the lightest 
running machine of other makes, 

By means of our Automatic Device, Numerical Stitch 
Indicator, etc., makes from a single spool a seam 
stronger and more beautiful than by 
any combination of two threads. 

Ladle. careful of Health and appreciating 

» Best w. Il now have no other. 
Adapted for Hand or Treadle. 
Write for our New [illustrated Price List, Form 11, 
Just issued, and full of interest to al] owning or using 
a sewing machine, 








WILLLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. ¢ 
638 Broadway, New? York, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXV., No. 19 








Farm and Garden 


One object of The Christian Union ia lo Gos- 
pe ize ali the industrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The interests of agriculture deserve more atten- 
tion from the Government than they have yet re- 
ecired, The farms of the United States afford 
homes and employment for more than one-half our 
people, and furnish much the largest part of our 
exports. Asthe Government lights our coasts for 
the protection of mariners and the benefit of com- 
merce, 80 it should give to the tiller of the soil the 
lights of practical science and experience, 

JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


SAVE THE LIQUID FERTIL- 
IZERS. 

On nearly every farm a considerable 
amount of valuable liquid fertilizers is 
wasted every year. In some instances, 
the value of the liquids wasted is equal 
to that of the solids saved. No farmer 
can prosper who allows such a waste to 
go on unchecked. It is not a difficult 
matter to save the liquid fertilizers. The 
free use of absorbents affords an avail- 
able means of accomplishing the objeet. 
Dry muck, dry roots, dry loam, dry 
earth, dry clay, road dust, sawdust, and 
similar substances may be used for this 
purpose. Every one, if he will, can 
obtain plenty of absorbent material. By 
using such material about the stables, 
the poultry houses, pig-pens and other 
outbuildings, nearly all the liquid fertil- 
izers may be saved. The absorbents 
used not only retain the liquid fertil- 
izers which would otherwise be lost, but 
they also absorb the escaping gases from 
the solid excrements with which they are 
mingled and retain them for the use of 
the crops. Some farmers who have 
adapted means to save the liquid fertil- 
izers have been enabled to greatly in- 
crease in a few years the productiveness 
of their farms. One farmer, in five or 
six years, doubled the hay product of his 
farm, and another, by the liberal use of 
muck as an absorbent and for com- 
posting, increased the hay product of his 
farm from fifteen tons yearly to sixty tons. 











ACCLIMATING A PLOW. 

If there are any farmers who found this 
spring that their plows did not work as well 
as they ought, aud could not understand the 
reason, they may find some assistance towards 
an explanation in the following account that 
Heury Ward Beecher gives in bis ‘ Fruits, 
Flowers and Farming” of a dream which the 
sight of an unused and abused plow once gave 
him: 

The other day we were riding past a large farm, 
and were much gratified at a device of the owner for 
the preservation of his tools. A good plow, appar- 
ently new in the spring, had been left in one corner 
of the field, standing in the furrow, just where, four 
months before, the boy had finished his stint. 
Probably the timber needed seasoning—it was cer- 
tainly getting it. Perhaps it was left out for accli- 
mation. May be the farmer left it there to save 
time, in the hurry of the spring work, in dragging it 
from the shed. Perhaps he covered the share to 
keep it from the elements, and save it from rusting. 
Or, again, perhaps he is troubled with neighbors 
that borrow, and had left it where it would be con- 
venient forthem. He might at least have built a 
littie shed over it. Can any one tell what a farmer 
leaves a plow out a whole season for? It is barely 
possible that he was an Jrishman, and had planted 
for a spring crop of plows. 

Afcver we got to sleep that night, we dreamed a 
dream. We went into that man’s barn; boards 
were kicked off, partitions were half broken down, 
racks broken, floor a foot deep with manure, hay 
trampled under foot and wasted, grain squandered. 
The wagon had not been hauled under the shed 
though it was raining. The harness was scattered 
about—hames in one place, the breeching in an- 
other—the lines were used for halters. We went to 
the house. A shed stood hard-by, in which a fam- 
ily wagon was kept for wife and daughters to go to 
town in.’ The hens had appropriated it as a roost, 
and, however plain it was once, it was ornamented 
now, inside and out. 

We peeped into the smoke-house, but of all the 
“fixings” that we ever saw! A Chinese museum 
is nothing to it. Onions, soap-grease, squashes, 
hog’s bristles, soap, old iron, kettles, a broken spin- 
ning-wheel, a churn, a grindstone, bacon, hams, 
washing-tubs, a barrel of salt, bones with the meat 
half cut off, scraps of leather, dirty bags, a chest of 
Ind‘an meal, old boots, smoked sausages, the ashes 
and brands that remained since the last * smoke,’ 
stumps of brooms, half a barrel of rotten apples, 
together with rate, bacon bugs, earwigs, sowbugst 
and other vermin which collect indamp dirt. We 
started for the house; the window near the door 
had twelve lights, two of wood, two of hats, four of 


| the rest of glass. Under it stood several cuthie | 
hanes As we were meditating whether to enter, | 
| guch a squall arose from a quarrelling man and | 
woman, that we awoke—and lo! it was a dream. 
So that the man who left his plow out all the sea- 
son may live in the neatest house in the county, 
for all that we know; only, was it not strange that 
we should have dreamed all this from just seeing a 
plow left out in a furrow? 








LOOK OUT FOR THE TREES. 
It is about time that another George P. 
Morris made his appearance with as strong a 
warning to this country as his famous 
**Woodman, spare that tree!’ We are just 
beginning to open our eyes to the fact that 
our trees are going dangerously fast. It is 
really a matter of patriotism that every rural 
American should interest himself actively in 
torestry. The movement has already begun, 
as may be seen from this extract taken from 
‘“* Harper's Magazine”: 
The very necessities of their situation have 
aroused the people of some of our western States to 
action. In Kansas, Nebraska and other States lib- 
eral premiums have been offered for the encour- 
agement of tree planting, and already in many por- 
tions of the prairie region a perceptible change has 
taken place, and the eye no longer wanders over 
great spaces without sight of shrub or tree. Min- 
nesota has her forestry association, and its secre- 
tary reports that between seven and ten millions of 
trees were planted in that State during the year 1877, 
of which more than half a million were planted in 
a single day, “* Arbor Day,” as it is called, or tree 
planting day, the first Tuesday of May having been 
fixed upon as the day, and every owner of land in- 
vited to devote the day especially to the planting of 
trees. Similar efforts have been made in other 
States which are similarly situated in respect to a 
supply of forest. The great railway companies, 
woose roads stretch across the treeless prairies, 
have become in some instances large planters of 
trees, feeling the need of them both as screens from 
the fierce storms that sweep down from the Rocky 
Mountains and asa source of supply for the ties 
which are constantly needing renewal. 
Tree-planters’ manuals are pub:ished and distrib- 
uted freely, with aview to aid those who would 
plant, by giving them the experience already ob- 
tained in regard to the most profitable trees to plant 
and the best methods of planting. Thus in some 
places there is already quite a movement in the 
right direction. In the reports of planting the fig- 
ures make an imposing aggregate. Buta liberal dis- 
count needs to be made for the probable failare of 
a large percentage of the trees planted. And even 
with the most generous estimate in regard to the 
work of planting, what is accomplished as yet is 
but a fraction of what needs to be done. It is but 
the feeble beginning of a vast work. ‘The talk is of 
millions of trees planted. This sounds well; but a 
youd many trees can stand upon an acre, and the 
latest estimates put the annual decrease of our 
forest area at 7,000,000 acres; so that Minnesota 
with all her ardor in this work has only planted 
one tree for every acre of trees destroyed. An 
area equal to that of the State of Maryland is every 
year swept clean of its trees. This is a large sestion 
to be taken yearly out of our forest resources. 
With all that we are yet doing in the way of tree- 
planting, the balance is largely against us. Witb 
all the interest and energy manifested by the young 
West on this subject, stimulated by her most prees- 
ing need, we are only planting one acre while thirty - 
five are laid bare by the axe and by fire. And we 
must consider also that the work of destruction 
goes on at an increasing rate from year to year, 
as our population and our industries increase, and 
that the trees which are felled are the product, on 
the average, of more than a century’s growth, while 
those we plant must grow during a century before 
they can fill their places. 








THE USE OF SWAMP MUCK. 


The value of swamp muck for use upon 
land has been considerably discussed from 
time totime. Some have contended that it is 
not worth the trouble of digging and hauling, 
while others contend that it is worth nearly 
as much as stable manure. These extremes 
show a wide divergence of opinion. The ex- 
planation of this diversity of opinion may be 
found in the fact that there is a great differ- 
ence in the different specimens of muck and 
in the different soiis to which it is applied. 
There are some kinds of so-called muck which 
are not worth the trouble of hauling and ap- 
plying, while there are other specimens that are 
very valuable. Then, again, some land needs 
no muck, being already rich enough in organic 
matter, and the addition of more would be of 
no benefit, and might be injurious. Other 
land which is poor in organic matter, such as 
sandy land or land which has been long under 
cultivation, may be greatly benefited by the 
free use of muck. Sandy land which for years 
had failed to be permanently benefited by the 
application of manure, by the free use of 
muck has been permanently ameliorated, so 
that subsequent manuring proved more per- 
manent in its effects. By securing a good 
kind of muck and using it upon land which 
needs an increase of its vegetable matter, as 
most of the fields which have been long culti- 
vated do, much benefit may be derived from 





paper, one of a bunch of rags, one of a pillow, and 


FISH CULTURE. 

We call the attention of our readers to the 
| communication on this topic in ‘‘ From the 
Mail.” As our correspondent suggests, the 
question of the importance and advisability 
of this comparatively new branch of food 
raising is attracting very general attention. 
The ‘‘ Lancet” recently contained the follow- 
ing interesting paragraph in this connection : 


There is some danger of the fish question falling 
out of memery. This is not to be tolerated after 
the interest which has been excited, and for some 
time maintained, in connection with this important 
phase of the food problem. Whatever may be the 
nutritious value of fish as fecod—and we believe that 
to be very great—it must be evident that a full 
and cheap supply of fish would react 80 as to pro- 
duce a lowering of the price of butcher’s meat. 
The ** purveyors,” as they like to be called, are en- 
couraged, and, in truth, enabled, to keep up the 
price of flesh because there is nothing to compete 
with it as a staple of the common food of the peo- 
ple. A revival of the old and healthy habit of living 
largely on fish would place the meat supply on an 
entirely new footing. This is manifest on the face 
of the facta; but what may not be equally apparent, 
though it is scarcely less noteworthy, is the consid- 
eration that nervous diseases and weaknesses in- 
crease in a country as the population comes to live 
on the the flesh of the warm-bicoded animals. 








FROM THE MAIL. 


[The editor of pag department will be glad to 
receive questi tions for this column. 
Careful attention will be j paid to all inquiries.] 


MISDIRECTED FISH CULTURE. 


Editor Christian Union: 








I have noticed for several weeks past a short arti- 
cle going the rounds and credited to your paper, 
headed ** Fish Culture Advisable.” Some one has 
just taken pains to send me a paper with the article 
marked. There isso much which is good in the 
article that the emall amount of erroneous matter 
will be the more likely to mislead. With a desire 
to add my testimony in favor of the great impor- 
tance of fish culture, and at the same time to point 
out some of the more common errors in connection 
therewith, I send this communication. 

Americans are eating too much meat. “At least 
half the butchers’ meats now consumed should be 
supplanted by fish, not only on the score of health 
but economy as well. Butchers’ meats have been 
unreasonably high ever since the war, but when we 
search for the cause @ most promivent factor scems 
to be a ‘meat ring.” The grazing businese of this 
country has been practically crowded away to the 
frontiers, and the business of supplying the markets 
of the country is in afew (apparently well organ- 
ized) hands, with resultant continual high prices. 
The remedy may be found in fish culture. At the 
present time, however, good fresh fish is nearly as 
dear a3 butchers’ meats. Al! varieties of the salmon 
family, notably brook trout, are much dearer, and 
always will be, for the reason that they cannot be 
raised for much, if any, less than one dollar per 
pound. We must look, then, to other varieties, or 
rather families. 

One clause in your article reads as fo'lows: 
‘* Every farmer who has a sma!! pond, or brook, or 
spring of never-failing water might easily arrange 
to raise an abundance of fish for the use of his 
family and have a surplus for sale.” Another 
clause says: ** Ponds, brooks and small streams, 
which abound throughout the land, might be made 
alive with multitudes of fish.” These are the mis- 
leading clauses referred to, and the ideas embraced 
therein have been reiterated ,in ‘numerous leading 
journals for twenty years past. In consequence 
of these oft-repeated sentiments thousands of per- 
sons ia this country have engaged in fish culture, 
mostly in a crude manner, and in nearly every in- 
stance, until quite recently, the business has proved 
a complete failure. It would take along story to 
fully tell why. One of the moet potent reasons is 
because we have not until recently had in this 
country a variety of fish that would pay for in- 
dividual culture. In fact, there is but one variety 
known to the civilized world which will admit of 
universal culture. That variety is the celebrated 
**Food Carp” recently introduced into this coun- 
try. It‘s probable that more than ten thousand 
pergons in this country have recently commenced 
carp culture in a small way, and more than twice 
that number will do so as soon as stock can ke 
secured. It is safe tosay that nineteen out of every 
twenty who at first engage in the business will 
make a complete failure, and many of them will 
denounce the business as a “humbug.” The 
reason for these failures will be because the 
industry will not be inaugurated with that degree 
of system which is required to render any and all 
business a success. Those who engage system- 
atically in carp culture will find it an unusually 
profitable industry. MILTon P. Prerce. 

WeEnon«H, Gloucester Co., N. J. 

The article to which our correspondent re- 
fers appeared in The Christian Union for 
March 30. But we anticipated his recom- 
mendation of the German earp for general 
culture by ashort article on it in the issue 
for April 27. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in 
my own family with best results. 





FLOWERS, SEEDS, ETC. 


"NATIONAL WIRE AND LANTERN WORKS.” 


WAREHOUSE, 45 FULTON ST., NW. Y. 
HOWARD & MORSE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BRASS, COPPER & IRON WIRE CLOTH, 


WIRE WORK, FENCES, RAIL- 
INGS & GUARDS, 











A1s0, 
Galvanized Twis: Wire Netting 
For Poultry Enclosures, Pheasantrie:, Pig- 
eon Houses. Etc. Send for Price List. 





We send iy of all kinds 
ANYWHERE PLAN T S EVERYWHERE 
By our improved system of pac kiog we guarantee 
“a thing w* send toreach y ones fre Lasif you had 
EENHOUSE AT YOUR DOOR. 


FOR ONLY ONE DOLLA age pads ts 


Verbenas, or 12 Coleus, or 12 Heliotropes, or 13 Fuch- 
sias, or 12 Pansies, or 12 Petunias, or 12 Summer- 
Blooming Pinke, or 12 Salvias, or 6 hoses, or 12 Glad- 
iolus, or 12 Lemon Verbenas, or 12 Double or Single 
Geraniums, or 12 Chrysanthemums, or 12 Tube- 
rosea, or six of these coilections for $5. Money in 
resimered letter atour risk. Address 
F. R. PLERSON, Seedegan and ¥ loriat, 
Tarrytown, N. ¥. 


BEST WHEAT 


wo GRAZING LANDS an rounc on 
we Northern Pacific R.R. 


wm MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN (881 


Low Prices ; LONG Tame; REGATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADORESS 


* R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. LAND Aart. 
Menon THs PAPER. Sr. Paut, MANN. 


THRESH ERS*'* ie 


free. THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR ¢ fanstield GO 


THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 


English or German. 
Vol. 41- 
Price, Post-paid, per Year $1.50. 


751 Broadway, New York City. 


(Opposite Astor Place.) 

COOLEY CREAMERS. 
Greatly Improved, In 
daily use in over 15,000 
ry en’ factories. The 

NEERS and the 
STANDARD. They have 
ne equal. Made in four 
f= ma ten sizer each. 

im automatically. 
wth or without rinsing 
the cane 

Four gold medals and 
six si ver medals for su- 
periority. 

Also Davis Swing 
olan, Butter Workers, 
Printers, &c. Send postal forcircu'ars, giving facts, 
ne and testimoniale. poqgnent Farm Ma- 

ine Co., Beliows Falls, V 























AGEN TS WANTED 


AGENTS: “AGENTS! AGENTS! 
TH DODGES’ bran’ new book, just published, entitled 
IRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


‘OUR WILD INDIANS 


is the grandest chance ever offered to you. Introduction by 
GEN. SHERMAN. This Superbly [Uustrated, First-class and 
Thrilling work outsells all others 10 to 1, and is the fastest se/- 
ling book ever published. Agents average 10 to 20 orders a dav. 
Cy’ 17th thousand in press. First clas AGENTS WANTED. 
Exclusive Territory and Extra Terms given. Send for circulars 
to A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Employment for, Ladies. 
The Queen City Suspender Company of Cin- 
cinnati are now poetacturtng aid tassoiucing 
their new Stocking Supporters for Ladies an 
Children, and the'r Nsnequaled Skirt Suspenders 
for Ladies, and want reliable lady agents to sell 
them in every household. Our agents every- 
here meet w with ready success and make hand- 
some salaries. Write at once for age and se- 
” cure exclusive territory. Addres 
Queen City Los arose ms Cincinnati, Ohie 
OD Leading Physicians rec Pr s. £8 


















GENTS WANTED for Wood's Household 
Practice of Medicine, Hygiene and Survery- 
See full-naze advertisement in The Christian Union 
of March \6th. sores for particulars 
WIL. slam wood & CO., Publishers, 
Nov. 27 Great Jones Stre-t, New York 


AGENTS wanted forthe immensely lar book, The 
Lives of all the Presidents of the U.S. Complete 
in one large elegant illustrated volume. The fastest selling book 
in America. Immense profitstoagents. Every intelligent per 
son wants it. Any onecan become a successful agent. Liberal 
terms free. Address HALLETT BOOK CO., Portland, Maine- 


IMMEDIATELY! 

WANTED weiss. 
for Special ons as 

on, Salesmen, &c. Situations Guaranteed. 

Address Sia eee COBB'S COLLEGE, Painesville,? 

















ite use. 


Waco, Tex. D. R. Wauaog, M. D. 


B77 7 titers Sven ees: auewre, Be 

















May 11, 1882. 
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WHITE AND DECORATED 


Frevch China & English Porcelain at LowPrices 


Fine White French Cha Dinner Seta, 149 ps. . .830 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces.. 7 50 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 ps. 850 
Rich!y Decorated French Cnoina Tea Sets, 44 bs. 12 00 
Chamber Seta, 11 pieces, $4.25; white. . - 8% 
White Eng'ish Porcelain Dinner Se ts, 100 ps. . 1400 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives, per doz..... . 80 
ALSO ALL HUUSEFU K NISHING Gcops. 

Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 

application. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


O-ders boxed and on Oar or Steamer free of charge. 
SentC. O. D. or P. O. Money Order. 





Hl Plexple 
372 Bk WAX. N.Y. 
$10.00 REWARD 


will be paid for any corset in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months ordinary wear. 

Price by mail, W. B. (French coutil). $2.50; Ab- 
dominal. $2.00; Health or Nursing, $1.50; Coraline 
or Flexible Hip, $1.25; Misses’, $1.00 

For sale by leading merchants. 

Beware of worthless imitations boned with cord. | | 


WARNER BRO’S., 373 Broadway, N. Y. 


DRESS REFORM. 


Union Undergarments, 
Vest and drawers in 
one. Made in all 
weights of Merino 
and Qashmere, 
Chemilettes. Princess 
Skirts, Emaccipation 
Dress Keform and 
Comfort Wa sts. 
Corded Waists a 
Specialty. 





N Bb Ww 
Tllustrated Pamphlet 
free. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
No. 6 East 14th Street, New York City. 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


Ginger, Buchu, Man- 
drake, Stillingia, and 
any of the best medi- 
cines known are com- 
bined in Parker’s Ginger 
‘onic, into a medicine 
of such varied powers, as 
to make it the greatest 
Blood Purifier and the 
BestHealth &Strength 
Restorer Ever Used. 
It cures Rheumatism, 
Sleeplessness, & diseaess 
of the Stomach, Bowels, 


Parker’s Lungs, Li iver & Kidneys, 
Hair Balsam, Sis entre! y different from 


The Best, Cleanest, and Litters ay ot Essences 
Most Economical Hair Dress- 2nd other onic as it 
ing. Never fails to restore the never intoxicates. Hiscox 
youthful color to gray hair, & Co., Cheinists, N. Y. 
|__S0c. and $1 sizes, Large Saving Buying Do Dollar Size. 


"BEST IN THE WORLD” 






















“ASK eet FOR i‘ 


WASTE SEWING SILK . . 3c. peroz 
se EMBROLDERY SILK, 40c. per oz. 


36- page pamphlet, giving Rules and Designs for 
Katine Silk +p a Money Purses, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, L: &¢,, will be sent to 
any address on receipt of Bix Gi Cents.” Postage stamps 
received as money. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, N. Y. 
238 Market Street, Phila. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


WHAT EVERY BOY WANTS 





AND 
WHAT EVERY MAN OUGHT TO 
HAVE, 


Send 3c. stamp for catalogue | 
and price-list. 


619 ae 8 alg Street, 
Boston, Mass, 








OLHrome or so fo Hoak e Cards 
Osco on 10c. Sample $50 1. 
Shaw & Ce, Jersey tity, N ° 








BEATTY’S $ranne wre Bo. J tod sant Paper 


Danraex F, Beatty, Washington, N.J. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
9 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
docoa, from which the excess ot 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and ia therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 











J.Estey & Ca.’ 
“cdl Vt. 


a Re 
Our new Illustrated Catalogues, 





with full descriptions of many ele- 
gant and varied styles sent free. 











Medical Trimmph of a Centar 
All-Night Inhalation 


BY THE 


PILLOW INHALER ! 


Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, 


And any inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the respiratory organs, 
whether it is the nose, throat or lungs. 
It contains reservoirs for medicine, and 
is used the same as a pillow at night. 
There are no pipes or tubes in the mouth, 
but you inhale a powerfully medicated 
atmosphere ALL Niaut whilst sleeping as 
usual. Ir Is A RADICAL AND PERMANENT 
cuRE. It is as safe as sunshine, and is 
perfectly comfortable and pleasant. The 
Pillow-Inhaler is indorsed by the most 
conservative physicians, and by patients 
everywhere. The Inbaler, although pat- 
ented asa medical appliance, is in no 
sense a ‘‘ patent medicine.” 

For full particulars and testimony 


send for circular to 


The Pillow-Inhaler Co,, 


1520 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





18s3s°e. 1882. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 





BUCCESSeRs TO 


|STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton st., 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Ohoice and Oarefully 
selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 
Axminster, Moquettes, Wiitons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALSO, 


LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, OORNICES 
BHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


BUT TER. 


The best Creamery, Orange and 
Delaware County. 
INGLISH BREAKFAST BACON, 
Also HAMS. 

Long Island Fags and Vegetables 


received fresh every morning. 
And a general assortment of. 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 





J. THOMPSON, 
121 Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry St., Brooklyn. 


Refrigerators. 


L. H. Mace & Co's, Jewett’s and Farson’s make 
in great variety, and a complete assortment of 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 





J ALANSON CARTER, |, 


530 Fulton St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 





Burt's Shoes|": 


BEND TO 
” ‘gl p. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


for their Illustrated Cata- 
joxue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by mail orex- 
press. All orders will 
receive prompt 
attention. 
Please men- 
tion The 
Christian 
Union. 












CO: ARDCOLLEC TORS. Aheniveme set of cards 
for three-cent stamp. A.C. Basset, Roe heste r,N.Y 


SHORT HAND ares se 


fat free. Address, E. 
Williamabureh, ». ¥ 








THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


Wire Gauze, Non=Explosive 


OtlL STOVE. 


The only Oil Stove 
made with Wire Gauze 
intide the Rerervoir, 
on the principle of the 
Sir Humphrey Davy 
Safety Lamp for use 
in mines, thue mn akir x 


r 
¥ 


a 


Will ‘not smoke when 
laced in a draught 
teservoir finished in 
imitation of Scotch 
Granite 

Our 1882 Stove has 
impre wed Bike Oven, 
Sloan's Hinged C — i- 





ney Fronts, and mi ny 
other auable im 
provements SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE 
If you want beautiful caads illustrating the 


Eight Wonders of the W rid, send six cents postage. 


The Adams & Westlake Mfg. Co., 


45 Summer Street, Boston. | 100 Beekman St., N. Y 
95 Lake Street, Chicago. | 7 E. Fourteenth St., N.Y 





BABY CARRIAGES, 


The Finest and Largest Assortment in the 
city to select from, ranging in prices from 


$5 to $60. 
G R. JOHNSTON, 


43 and 45 Barclay St., New York. 
Cal] and examine, or send for an Illustrated Cata- 
logue, mailed free. Also a large line of 


a Wagons, Velocipedes, Bicycles, Toys, &c. 


CHU KOH Bs treed MENT. | 


HURCH 
USHIONS. 


Hi. D. OSTERMOOR & SON, 









Pp. 0. _Box 31 27. Office, 36 Broadway, N. Y. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
ee dened t SFOLLY 

ARRANTED. Cat e sent Fre 


VANDUZEN 4 TIFT, Cincinnati, oO 





Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, - 
(Buccessors to Meneely & Kimberly) TROY, N.Y., 
manufacture a superior quality of Bells. Bpecial 
attention given to OHUROH BELLS. Oatalogues 
sent free to parties needing Bella 


HORTHAND:: ritime ‘horough taught 
by mail or pers Uy. 
ituations procured for pupils when comy \. 
end for circular. Ww. G. CHAF FEE, Oswego, N.X. 
AND NOT 


A KEY ro 
"Witt WIND * 2 snrtorene Puan ove 


SOL| by Watc Paes. By mail. 30 ctr 9%,r- 
hy Ay ro FREE. J. 8. *BIKOH & CV 
ey 











WALKER -- THe best BEST 
WASHER. 


Warranted for 5 Years, and satisfaction guaranteed —~ 
monev refunded 
lburable Washer inthe world. 
the only machine that will swash perfectly clean without 
rubbing. 
tub to another in a moment 
to operate that the most delicate lady orchild 10 years 
old can do the work. 
is the only Washer in the world that has the Kubber 
Bands on the Rollers, which prevent the breaking of 
buttons and injury toclothes. 

Retail price $8.00. 
celebrated Keystone Wringers at Manufacturers’ lowest price. 
Address ERIE WASHER C O., Erie, Pa. 


one 





Exclusive territory 


AGENTS WANTE 


free. Kefer to editor of this paper. 


The Best, most Efficient, and most 
It has no rival, and is 


It can_be used in any sized tub, or shifted from 
Is so simple and easy 


lt is made of Galvanizei Iron, and 


$3.50, Also the 


Circulars 


Agents’ sample, 














j This Hair 

A New Discovery. | this tatr | 

| Ithas always been supposed that 
after the head became glazed andi The Scalp...» 
| shiny, it was hopeless to expect any ? 
hair. This is erre 












rown hair on hund 
| that were glazed like a ° 
| bal his cut is a micro pir 
view of the follicle and Papilla from 
| which the hair grows. It will read nes 7» 
| ily be seen that though the hair isf "84" 4942D--- 






is still alive 
the scalp, and 
n gr a oh by The 

follicle inf Contraction. 
The young 
hair is still alive and healthy, but 
cannot force its way throu the]. The 
j harc 1 crust, until the surface is soft-| New ‘Hair... 
| eged b ¢ GROWER. The tissues 
| then absorb the hair food (akin to 
manure in the vegetable world), 
the weak life is stimulated, and the | The Papilla 
hair starts on a fresh growth. 


} gone trom the surfa 
and healthy bene 
is only prevented f 
| the contraction of th 
which it should grow. 






















AFTER USING 


e Grower but 
t 





over all that part < of mr 
and I now have as 1a he 
body M. H SHELBY Clevel 














aced a good thi 
R. M. FRENCH, «6 Pr 


AFTER USING. Pinetop of 7 . 
e A Benton's Hair f years, | am now grow 
It has pro-ling a hea 

1 ' D < TER 
Cleveland. f¢ innati 














should ues It. 


Ask your Druggist or Barber to get it for you, or the money can be sent to us 
direct and the Crower will be sent prepaid., Price, 31.00 per Bottie. Ladies 
BENTON HAIR CROWER co., 334 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, oO. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXV, No. 19. 








Financial and Snsurance. 








THE WEEK. 


Within the past few days the annual | 
reports of three of the East and West! 


trunk lines of railways have been pub- 
lished; namely, of the Penn. Rail Road | 
Co., of the Lake Shore Line and of the | 
Michigan Central Co. ‘These reports, 
furnish illustrations of the very great fall- | 
ing off in the net earnings of these lines, | 
resulting, as the managers frankly con- | 
fess, from the competition which they | 
indulged in during the greater part of the | 
year 1881. The railway war was a very | 
expensive and almost disastrous experi- | 
ence to those corporations engaged, and | 
one which—now that the companies have | 
settled on a common basis of rates and | 
of division of freight—will hardly be re-| 
peated, we venture to say, for a long} 
time to come. The Lake Shore Com- | 
pany’s report nominally shows that it| 
earned its eight per cent. dividend, which 

it paid, but on reference to its liabilities | 
it will be found that they are increased | 
nearly or quite $1,500,000 in the shape | 
of additional bonded debt, while the| | 
large cash surplus on hand at the begin- 
ning of the year is very much depleted. 

These expenditures are shown to be ex- 

traordinary, and, so far as can be judged, 

properly belong to the construction ac- 

count to which they are charged. Yet 

it seems almost unaccountable that so 

much new construction should have 

been necessary on this road during one 

short year, which the managers have, 

heretofore, felt proud in regarding as one 

of the best and completest constructed 

and equipped railroads in the country. 

It is plain that the credit and confi- 
dence in American railway properties has 
been greatly shaken both at home and| 
abroad because of this railway war, 
which never should have been permitted, 
and which is now admitted by the mana- 
gers of the different companies involved 
to be a piece of disastrous folly. Itis, how- 
ever, a great and redeeming feature in 
behalf of our old and new western roads 
which have not indulged in warfare 
against each other, that, almost uniform- 
ly, their earnings have kept up to the full 
mark of those of 1880, notwithstanding 
the drawback occasioned by the partial 
failure of last year’s crops. This exhibi- 
tion of the elasticity in the development 
of business under the adverse influence 
of such crop shortage, on the part of 
most of our railways, is prophetic of the 
impetus which is sure to be given to the 
growth of their traffic if the coming sea- 
son should prove generally successful in 
the production of breadstuffs. A large 
crop must give a powerful stimulus to 
every branch of trade and industry, but 
no one can foretell the magnitude of the 
increase in the carrying trade with such 
conditions. The hopeful promise of such 
a crop is already reviving speculation on 
the Stock Exchange and encouraging 
large investments in the bond list. The 
circle of this speculation will rapidly en- 
large during the next few weeks if the 
statistics constantly forwarded from the 
Wi st prove satisfactory. The week that 
has passed has witnessed a growing con- 
fidence in values, and prices of good 
stocks and bonds have made considerable 
advance. 

The money market is easier than at 
any time for two or three years, notwith- 
standing the shipments of gold which 
have taken place during the past three 
months, and which seem likely now to be 
renewed. At the present writing about 
$2,500,000 gold is about being shipped, 
and it is quite reasonable to suppose that 
more isto go. There has been no time 
for years when we could better spare it 
than now. The unprecedented immigra- 
tion movement this year, made up, as it 
has been, of remarkably good material, 
it is estimated has added very largely to 
our stock of gold, and the coinage from 
our own mines has alse increased our 
ho'ding to such a degree that a loss of 
$25.000,000 will not, we believe. materi- 
ally in: erfere with our supply. The bank 
statement for the week exhibits loans. 
$4 246 000 increase ; deposits, $5,428,000 
increase ; specie, $248,000 decrease ; legal 
tender, $360 000 increase, which r ts 
in a loss of $1,245,000 in the reserve. 

The money market closes at three per 
eent. on call, with funds really a drug. 





Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds fer redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
| of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will scon cease, to bear interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


office i In any amount, at market rates, with no 
charge for commission. 





Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
onaverage monthly balances of $1,000 or over. 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Siocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

Especial attention given to orders by Mail 


and Telegraph from Hanks, Bankers, and 
other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 


Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. , 


_fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 
CAGO. 





Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 





SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished 
to Corporate and Private Investors 
CAPITALF FURNISHED OR PROOURED for Rail- 
road Companies having lines under construction, 
and their bonds parcnesed c or negotiated 
FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS cozducted for 
Fan ere Towns and a. saa for Railroad 
Ocmnpamnee az and other Corporss 
CONDUCT TH FINANOIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Smee and 
tions whose preperty isin the hands of Receivers or 


BITTES on ‘BUY 7 Ae SELL INVESTMENT SEOU- 
TE BOY. OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 
conv bes them into interest-paying investments. 


lars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Tr and Treas. 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST. 
Payments Prompt as Government Bonds, 
At National Bank ef Commerce in New York, 
Chese statements confit med by 212 testimonials by 
vur Patrons and Ye eleven years’ buriness. Informa- 
tion, Forms and SWAT furnished on applica- 

tion. Tare & O0., 


wrence, Kansas. 
}enry Dickinson, NewYork Manager, 43 Broadway 


Established 1856. One Price Only. 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & CO,, 
BANE}ERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


Draw Bills of Exchange gy make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe, ete. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 Broadway, New York. 


Reserve for re-insurance.............. 
Reserve ample for all other claims. . 
Capital paid in Cash 
Net Sarplus........... 














This C ducts its busi under jthe 
ye we ey 
two et: 1 

: GEO, T. AUPE bree't. 
Cyrus Prox, Sec’y. 








DRY GOODS. 





JAS. 6. JOHNSON, 


LATE 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO., 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE. 





SPECIAL BARCAINS 


FRENCH TRIMMED BOKNETS 


AND ROUND HATS. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN STRAW GOODS 
IN CHIP MILAN, PORCUPINE, ETC.,ETO, 

OSTRICH TIPS AND PLUMES, FRENCH 
FLOWERS, LACES and MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, ETC., ETC, 


JAMES C. JOHNSON, 


2 FAUBOURG POISSON- | No. § RAST 14TH ST. 
NIEKE, PARIS. | “NEAR 5TH AV., N.Y. 





The transfer of several 
hundred pieces of heavy 
rich Satin Surah, in black 
and colors, from the Whole- 
sale Warerooms to the re- 
tail counters of Messrs. 
JAMES McCREERY &CO., 
affords an opportunity to 
secure an all-silk fabric suit- 
able for the hardest usage 
at the low price of $1.25 
per yard, formerly sold at 
$2.00, 


JAMES McCREERY &CO., 
Broadway, cor. i ith St. 





1882 FASHIONABLE 1882 


CARPETS. 


PARTIES DESIRING TO FURNISH SHOULD 
EXAMINE OUR IMMENSE STOCK. WE ARE 
DAILY RECEIVING THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
FROM THE LOOMS OF THE OLDEST AND BEST 
MANUFACTURERS IN THE COUNTRY, AT 
PRIOES ABOUT THE SAME AS ARE CHARGED 
FOR NEW AND INFERIOR MAKES OR OLD AND 
UNDESIRABLE STYLES. 


MATTINGS, 


LARGE SHIPMENTS JUST RECEIVED. 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
WHITE, $4 PER ROLL OF 40 YDS., OR 10c. PER 
YD. RED CHEOK, $5 PER ROLL OF 4 YDS., OR 
12}¢c. PER YD. 

500 DIFFERENT PATTERNS FINE FANCY MAT- 
TINGS ALL THE NEW DESIGNS AND COLOR- 
INGS, AT $10 PER ROLL OF 4 YDS., OR 2c 

PER YD. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS AND LACE CURTAINS 


A FULL ASSORTMENT TO BE FOUND IN 
THIS DEPARTMENT. 


WINDOW SHADES [A SPECIALTY. } 


Sheppard Knapp& Co 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH STREET, N. Y. 





E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard sts., WN. Y. 


DRESS SILKS. 


650 Pieces---New Purchase 


FINE DAMASSES, COLORS AND BLACK, 55c. 
VERY FINE AND RIOH DAMASSES, 79c., $1, 
$1.25, to $2. 


HEAVY GROS-GRAIN SILKS 


85 PIECES, ALL DESIRABLE COL-) 
ORS, REGULAR PRICE $1.50, sa 
OFFER AT hcg 


SUMMER Pts. 


STRIPES, CHECKS AND COMBINATIONS, 75c. 
PER YARD. 
SATIN RHADAMES, BROCADES, SATINS, etc., 


Millinery Goods. 


100 CARTONS 


Rich Sash and Bonnet Ribbons, 


HALF COST OF IMPORTATION, FROM 8c. TO 
60c. PER YARD. 


Beautiful Spanish Laces, 


BOTH PLAIN AND SHADED, 
SILK RUN SPANISH LACEs, 
IRISH POINT LACEs, 


‘K CURTAINS 

f 4 j 

LAC "AINS 

LACE BED SPREADS, PILLOW SHAMS, TABLE 
OOVERS. 


Ladies’ Suits and Wraps. 


EXTRAORDINARY ASSORTMENT, 
FROM $2.50 Tro $120. 





MISSES’ SUITS, $1 25, $1.50, $1.85, #2 25 
$3 50. $5, To $12 50. 

K4'THIS DEPARTMENT 1S WELL WORTHY 
INSPECTION. 


Ladies’ Fine Shoes; 


’ 


FINE FRENCH KID BUTTON BOOTS, SPANISH 
ARCH LAST, HAND SEWED, $5, $5.50, $6, 
$6 50, $7 up. 


HAND-SEWED WALKING BooTs, $3, $3.50, 
#4, BO. 


OUR COMMON-SENSE WALKING BOOT AT 
#3, $3.50. 
MISSES’, CHILDREN’S, AND INFANTS’ SHOES, 


LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


Parasols. 


OVER 5,000 FINE PARASOLS AND SUN UM- 
BRELLAS, EMBRACING EVERY KNOWN STYLE, 
WITH EVERY VARIETY OF MOUNTINGS. 


Finest Assortment in this Gity. 


ORNAMENTS, JEWELRY, FANCY GOODS. 


OSTRICH FEATHERS. 


OSTRICH PLUMES, all colors and shades, 
at 85c. 

OsTRICH TIPS, all colors and shades, 
$1.10 for bunch of 3. 


Ridley's Fashion Magazine 


CONTAINS NEW IDEAS ON THE MANY-SIDED 
SUBJECT OF FASHION, AND GIVES A FULL 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF ENTIRE STOCK IN OUR 
52 DEPARTMENTS. THERE IS SCARCELY AN 
ARTICLE DESIRED BUT CAN BE FOUND IN 
OUR ESTABLISHMENT, AND OF ANY QUALITY 
OR STYLE, AT FIGURES WHICH RENDER THE 
POSSESSION POSSIBLE TO ALL. 

ISSUED QUARTERLY AT 50c. PER ANNUM. 

SINGLE CopPiEs, 15c. 

WE ALSO ISSUE A LARGE OATALOGUE 
WHICH WE SEND FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 
UPON APPLICATION. 

ORDERS BY MAIL SOLICITED. 
SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET, 
66, 68, 60, 42, 64, 68, 68 AND 10 ALLEN 8T., 
68, 6| AND 6 OROHARD ST, 











_May 1k 


“Babi 8 Bepartaet 


| 


New YORE, May 11, 1882. | 





fie u street. 
Cuicaeo OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 66 North Fourth street. 





WHEN TO BUY LINEN GOODS. | 
In the olden times, when people spun their | 
own flax, the linen closet was one of the moct 
important features of the domestic ecocomy. 
Young maidens made :t the employment of 
their early years to provide such a stock of 
linen articles as should not discredit their in- 
dustry when they went into their future home ; 
and even to-day in Norway the wealth of a 
home 18 measured almost as much by its | 
linen supply as by the cattle which furnish it 
with butter and milk. With the introduction, 
however, of the refinements of civilization it 
no longer becomes necessary for house-wives | 
to busy themselves with the spinning- wheel. } 
Thousands of looms are all the time turning | 
out better products than ever were made by 
hand with an expedition that converts what | 
was once & labor of years into a task of but a} 
few hours. Our readers who may need to re- 
plenish their stock of napery will find the 
amplest facilities in the attractive price list of 
James MeCutcheon, which appears on our 
last page this week. Mr. McCutcheon’s 
acknowledged pre-eminence in this business | 
has won for his establishment the dis- | 
tinctive title of ‘‘the linen store.” The | 
ancient spinning-wheel which | 
picture of 
McCutcheon has chosen for his trade-mark, is | 
not better known in New York than the 
goods which it represents. Whatever one | 
may want in this particular line can be found | 
at McCutcheon’s, of the finest quality and at | 


adorns ite | 


window, and the which Mr. | 


prices, a8 the catalogue shows, to suit almost 
any purse. Housekeepers who are laying ir 
a stock of pillow cases, sheetings, table cloths, 
doilies, floor and stair cloths, bed spreads, 
towels and the like, or ladies who desire to 
obtain a fine quality of lawn goode for dress- 
es, will do well to read Mr. McCutcheon’s of 
fer, and avail themselves of the advantages 
which it presents. Having made a specialty 
of linen fabries for thirty years, the house is | 
entitled to the high confidence which it com- 

mands, and may be trusted by purchasers to | 
fill any orders with judgment and to give sat- 
isfaction, whether the purchaser visits the 
store personally or sends froma distance. 


| 


A WORD OF TESTIMONY. | 


One of our subscribers bears the following | 
unsolicited testimony,in a private letter which 
we have lately received, to the merits of the 
Pillow Inhaler : 

Already, after using it only five nights, P. has | 
been benefited; the first night, even, relief was 
obtained, and be is quite pleascd with it, and we 
are hoping that it will spare him the intense sutfer- 
ings that he has hitherto experienced, especially 
during the approaching season. His advanced age 
prevents us from expecting a cure after so many 
years of affliction; but if it continues to give him | 
rest, which he could not obtain previously, it will | 
be a great deal gained. To cite one instance, he | 
came from the bank last evening with about as bad | 
an attack (difficulty in breathing) as has troubled | 
him for months, which continued all evening ; but 
he slept soundly, with the use of the * Pillow,” all | 
night, until six o’clock ,this morning; which will | 
certainly prove its efficacy. We feel truly indebted 
to The Christian Union for having been the means 
of bringing this to our notice. 





The Pillow Inhaler is simply a pillow filled 
with a soothing preparation which lulls the 
patient to sleep while at the same time it 
quiets his cough. Those who pass sleepless 
nights while suffering from the miseries of 
asthmatic complaints will fi:d relief by avail- 
ing themselves of this simple and : flicacious 
treatment. Manufactured by the Pillow 
Inhaler Co., 1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

BEFORE MANY WEBKS the overheated house- 
Keeper will wish for something which will 
enable her to cook the food for her family 
Without enduring the distressing heat from 
the range. And not to those alone who cook 
the food is the neat unendurable ; the entire 
household suffer. What can we do? We must 
eat. Yes: but it is not necessary to roast or 
broil one’s self when the oil stove offers lib 
eration from the ills which arise from 
& hot coal fire. The Adams & Westlake oil 
stoves are inferior to none in the market. 
They have the latest improvements, and are 
furnished, when desired, with utensils per- 
fectly adapted to the stove. The prices 





stoves are not ouly useful for cooking, but 
- i attachment which adds gre wy to their 


heat a room fifteen feet equare. 
is not the least of the advantages gained by 
Boston OrFicE: W. Macdonald & Co.,21 Brom-; the use of the oil stoves. 


| looking forward with distress to the heat of 
the summer will Jo well to go at once to 
Adams & Westiake, 7 East 14th St., New 


|A LINE OF PATTERNS 


Whole 





THE 


are good heaters. They have the Fluc-Heat- 


value for heating purposes. No. 2 stove will 


Economy 


Those who ar¢ 


York, and buy an oil stove. 


SHOPPINC. 





Ladies desirous of availing themselves of the ad 
vantages to be gained by purchasing in New York 
shou d address Mis. JEAN’ TTE Ey, 54 Bible House 
New York. Promptness and satisfaction assured. 
Correspondence solicited. References on application. 


W.& J. SLOANE 


649,651 & 655 Broadway, 


[n anticipation of their 


REMOVAL 


Have Selected 
rom their Stock 





IN ALL GRADES OF 


CARPETINGS, 


AND AN ASSORTMENT OF 
Car pets, 
Rugs and 
China Mattings, 


SUITABLE FOR 


COUNTRY COTTAGES, 


ATTRACTIVE 
PRICES. 





ASSORTMENT UNSURPASSED 


OF 


Table China aud Glassware, 
Bronzes, Glocks, Plaques, 


VASES, Etc., Etc. 


Ovington Brothers 


246 to 252 Fulton Street and 
110 Clark Street, Brooklyn; 
145 State Street, Chicago. 


Special attention invited to 
our new room, on second 
floor, main building, for our 
display of fine plates, sets 
of Cups and Saucers, and 
other. choice goods. 


NEW RICH BLOOO! 


ve Pills make Nev 
Me gm and wil completely change - bi odin 
the entiresystem in three months. } @son 
who will take 1 pill each night from it to 2 reeks 
may be restored to sound health, if sucha thing 
be ssible. Sent by mail for 8 letter Se i ups. 
S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, 3 sss., 





range from $4 to $12 without fixtures. These 


formert 'y Bangor, Me. 


CHRIST 


IAN UNION. 
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QUICK MAILS \ FAST EXPRESS 


ENABLE YOU 


DRY 


BROOKS, 


PRINTS, 


I pt &. 
CORSETS, 
HOSIERY, 
PARASOLS, 
BLANKETS, 
WOOLLENS, 
HAMBURGS, 
LACE GOODS, 
UNDERWEAR, 
UPHOLSTERY, 
DRESS GOODS, 
LADIES’ SUITS, 
WHITE GOODS, 
INFANT WEAR, 
COLORED SILKS, 
SATINS, VELVETS, 
TOILET’ ARTICLES, 
MISSES’ CLOTHING, 
COLLARS AND (4 


FROM 


JUFFS, withthe most scrupuk 


BY LETTER ribbons 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO.. 


Boston, Mass., U.S. A., 


With as much satisfaction as if you were buying 
in person, Send for our 


Descriptive Catalogue 
Mailed Free on / 


Samples promptly forwarded. Orde rs executed GENTS’ FURNISHING 
us care and desp h 


TO PURCHASE 


GOODS sxe 


r= OVES 


St AWLS 


( 
FLANNELS 
MILLINERY 
UMBRELLAS 
BLACK SILKS 
LADIES’ TIES 
FANCY GOODS 
BLACK GOODS 
SMALL WARES 
LADIES’ CLOAKS 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
recat HANDKERCHIEFS 
PP 402. DRESS TRIMMINGS 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 





WHEN YOU DO YOUR 
SPRING SHOPPING 


If you come in person, 








Railroad come to the new 
within one block 
the new City Hall to our 


by Philadelphia and Reading 
Street Depot to our door. 


bring you direct. 
and toilet rooms for the free 


The trains from the different branches of the Pennsylvania 
Broad Street 
of our store; 
Market Street front. 
Railroad, any 
Thirteenth Street will bring you directly from the 
If you come through Camden, N. J., 
any horse car on Market Street, 
We have provided new and spacious reading 
use Of visitors. 


If you order by letter, 


which is 
through 
If you come | 
horse car on f 

Callowhill | 


Station, 


you walk directly 


except the red ones, will 





Departments of ¢g 
that our stock, 


Silks, etc. We giv 
Catalogue for 

who send us address on postal 
filled daily, and 
State and Territory, 
money if they do not suit. 


Spring 





Chestnut, Market and 
Streets, and City Hall S 





foods Sent by 


oods have been so enlarged and improved 
unquestionably the most comprehensive in the 
United States, is better than ever 
or any obligation to purchase, samples of the new Dress Goods, 
prices of our 
and Summer, 
card. Hundreds of orders are 


with full privilege of return and refund of 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. | 


We send without charge, 


entire stock in our new 
which is mailed free to all 


mail and express to every 


ods — adies’,Gentlemen’s and Children’s 


nd H sekeepir Appointments 











~ CHICKERT 
PIANO 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu 

facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave ncth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled. 
The new CHICKERING GPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action 

which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the aciion of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Wearerooms, 
$30 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Bosh n, 


‘END toZShaw, Applin & Oo., Boston, Mass., for 





Catalogue of Church Furniture. 


| 
| JUST NOW 
| THE LILIFUTIAN Bazaar offers 
| unusual attrac'icns to purchasers of 
|Children’s Clething. The delay in 
completing our new store. No. 60 West 
| Twenty-third Street, prevents our re- 
|moval as early as anticipated, and we 
‘will therefore continue our clearing 
sale of MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S 


surts and CLOAKS, BOYS’ CLOTH- 





ING, BABIES’ OUTFITS, and every- 
thing for children’s wear, at the old 
stand, 315 Sixth Avenue, for a few 
days longer, at greatly REDUCED 
PRICES. 


Mail” orders receive qremee and careful 
attention. Catalogues free 


BEST & Co. 





The Victor Rock Drill 


bee BORER AND PROSPECTOR. 
The Diploma and Prize Medal awarded it at 
the“ Centennial” in 1876, Steonty-ctn of — 
hand machines ordered inone day. 


active Agents can clear flere per 
week. Seni WEA Cc i EP anc 
Address W. 
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CATALOGUE OF 


LINEN GOODS 


FOR SALE BY 


JAMES McCUTCHEON, 





Trade Mark. 


AT 


“THE LINEN STORE,” 


No. 1o East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





The following catalogue is published in The Chris- 
tian Union with the hope that it may be found con- 
venient and useful to its readers as well as profitable 
tous. We have made a specialty of Linen fabrics 
for thirty years ; import the greater bulk of all the 
goods we sell, and offer only sound and reliable ar- 
ticles. Mail orders receive the most careful and 
prompt attention, and any goods sent, proving unsat- 
isfactory, may be returned, and will either be ex- 
changed or the money refunded. Persons ordering 
by mail are requested to describe carefully the goods 
wanted, and they can rely on getting as good styles 
and as good value as-if the selection were made in 
person. 


36 inch Irish Linens. 

Light make at 25c., 30c., 37!y¢., 45c., 50c. and 60c. per 
yard. 

Medium weight at 40c., 45c., 50c., 55c., 60c., 65¢., 70c. 
T5e., 80c., 902e., $1.00, 1.10, and 1.25 per yard. 

Heavy make at 40c., 50c., 55c., 60c., 65c., 70c., T5c., 80c., 
90c., $1.00, 1.25 and 1.40 per yard. 

Extra heavy make at 40c., 50c, and 60c. per yard. 


Pillow-case Linens. 


36 inch width at 40c., 50c., 60c., 70c., 75c. and 80c. per yard. 

40 inch width at 40c., 50c., 60c., 70c., 75c., 80c. and 90c. 
per yard. 

42 inch width at 60¢., 70c., 80c. and 90c., per yard. 

45 inch width ‘at 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., #1.00, 1.10 and 
1.25 per yard. 

50 inch width at 80c., 90c., $1.00, 1.10 and 1.25 per yard. 

52 inch width at 90c. and $1.00 per yard. 

54 inch width at 80c., 902., $1.00, 1.25 and 1.50 per yard. 

63 inch width at $1.25 and $1.50 per yard. 


Linen Sheeting. 


72 inch width at 80c., 90c., $1.00, 1.10, 1.20, 1.30 and 1.50 


per yard. 
80 inch width at 90c., $1.00, 1.10, 1.20, 1.30 and 1.50 per 


yard. 

90 inch width at 90c., $1, 1.25, 1.35, 1.50, 1.75, 2.00 and 
2.25 per yara. 

100 inch width at $1, 1.10, 1.25, 1.40, 1.50, 1.75, 2.00 and 
2.50 per yard. 

Sheets and pillow-cases carefully made either by hand or 
machine, and marked either with indelible ink or embroidery. 


Table Linen. 


‘‘Cream,” or half-bleached, 54 to 60 inches wide, at 30c., 
40c., 50c., 55c. and 60c. per yard. 

63 to 72 inches wide at 75c., 80c., 90c., $1.00, 1.10, 1.25 and 
1.50 per yard. 

80 inches wide ut $1.50 per yard. 

Bleached damask, 60 to 64 inches wide, at 60c., 65c., 75c., 
80c. and $1.00 per yard. 

66 to 72 inches wide, 80c., 90c., $1.00, 1.10, 1.25, 1.35, 1.50, 
1.75, 2.00. and 2.50 per yard 

80 to 90 inches wide at $1.50, 1.75, 2.00, 2.50, 3.00, and 3 50 
per yard. 


Napkins. 


‘‘Cream,” or half bleached, % size, 20 to 22 inches square, 
at $1 85, 2.00, 2 25, 2.50, 3.00, and 3 50 per dozen. 

Bleached Napkins, % size, 20 to 22 inches square, at $1.00, 
1.25, 1 59, 1.75, 2.00. 2 25, 2 50, 2.75, 3.00, 3 50, 4 00, 4.50, 5.00, 
6.00, 7 00, 7.50, 9.00, and 10.50 per dozen 

{ size, 24 to 27 inches square, at $2.50, 3.00, 3.50, 4.00, 
4.50. 5 00. 6 00, 7.00. 7 50,9.00, 10.00, 10.50, 12.00, 13.50, 15.00, 
16 50, 18 00 and 20 00 per dozen. 

1% size—28 to 30 inches square—at $4.00, 5 00, 6.00, 7.50, 
900, 10.50, 12.00, 14.00, 15 00, 18 00, 20.00, and 22.00 per 
dozen. 

Carving napkins, 26x30, 30x36, and 36x45 inches, from 75c. 
to $2.50 each. 

Waiter napkins (round), 7x7 to 18x18 inches, at 10c., 15c., 
25c., 50c. and 75c. each. 

Oval, from 7x9 to 24x32 inches, from 10c. to $1.50 each. 

Oblopg waiter napkins (fringed), 13x19, at 25c. and 40c. 
each ; 24x32 at 40c., 50c., 75c., 80c. and $1.00 each. Same 
sizes with colored borders at same prices. 


Doilies, all white. 


7x7 inches at $1.00, 1.25, 1.50 per dozen. 13x13 inches at 
€1.90, 1.25, 1. 50. 1.75, 2.00, 250 and 300 perdozen. 15x15 
inches at #2 50, 3.00, 3.50, 4.00, 4.50, 5.00, 6 00, and 6 50 per 
dozen. 

Doilies with colored borders at #1 00, 1.25, 1.50, 1.75, 2.00, 
2.50 and 3 00 per dozen. 

Baff, Pink, Drab and Gray Doilies at $1.50, 2 00, 2.50 and 
3.00 per dozen. 


Table Cloths. 


134 yards square at $1 50, 1.75, 2.00, 2.50 and 3.00 each. 
146 yards square at $1.75, 2.00, 2.50, 3.00 and 3.50 each. 














154 yards square at $2 00, 2.50, 3.00, 3 50 and 4.00 each. 

2 yards square at $2 50, 3 00, 3 50, 4 00, 4 50, 5 U0, 6.00 and 
7.50 each. 

2x2'¢ yards at $2 50, 3 00, 3.50. 4 00, 4.50, 5 00, 6.00, 7.00, 
.50, 8 00, 9.00, 10 00, 10.50, and 12.00. 
2x3 yards at $300, 3.50, 4 00, 4.50, 5 00, 6.00, 7.50, 9.00, 
10.50, 12.00 and 12.50 each. 

2x3!¢ yards at #3 50, 4 00, 4.50, 5.00, 6 00, 7.50, 8 00, 9.00, 
1050, 12.00, 13 50 and 15.00 each. 

2x4 yards at #5.00, 6.00, 7.00, 8 00, 9.00 10.50, 12 00, 13.50, 
15 00 and 16.00 each 

2'¢s2!¢ yards at $3 00, 3 50, 4 00, 4 50, 5.00, 6 00, 7.00, 8.00, 
9 00, 10 00, 12.00, 13.50, 15.00 and 16 00 each. 

21¢x3 yards at 4.00, 5 00, 6 00, 7.00, 8.00, 9.00, 10.59, 12.00, 
13 50, 15.00, 16 50, 18 00 and 20.00 each. 

2\¢x3!¢ vards at $6 00, 7 50. 9 00, 10 50, 12 00, 13 50, 15 00, 
16 50, 18.00, 20 00, 22 00 and 25 00 

2'ox4 yards at $600, 7.50, 9 00, 10.50, 12 00, 13.50, 15 00, 
17.50, 20,00, 22.00, 25 00 and 27 50 

219x4l¢ yards at $1200, 15.00, 18.00, 20 00, 25 00, 27.50, 
and 30.00 each. 


cad 


2x5 vards at $12.00, 15.00, 18 00, 20 00, 25.00, 27.00, 30.00 
and 35.00 each. 

21¢x6 yards at $15.00, 18 00, 20.00, 25.00, 30.00, 35.00 and 
40 00 each. 

21¢x7 yards, $25.00, 30 00 and 35 00. 


Table cloths three yards wide, and any length, imported 
to order. 

Table linen carefully hemmed cither by hand or machine, 
and marked with indelible ink or embroidery, and at reason- 
able prices. 


Lunch, Tea, 
Cloths. 


The assortment of these goods is so extensive and varied 
that the space at our disposal will not admit of a description 
of all the styles. A few of the most popular are as follows: 

White Damask, with bright-colored borders—red, blue, 
brown, buff, etc.—and fringe: these, with a dozen doilies to 
match, come at the following prices : 

2 yards square, $4.50, 5 50 and 6 00 per set. 

2x21¢ yards, #5 00, 6.50, 7 50, 12 00, and 22 00 per set. 

2x3 yards, #6 00, 7 50, 9 00. 14.00, and 24100 per set. 

2x31¢ yards, $7, 8 50, 15 00, 28.00 per set. 

2x4 yards, $8.00, 9.50, 17.00, and 20.00 per set. 

Another popular style is White Damask, with two—and in 
the large sizes three—broad stripes of colored embroidery 
across the cloth, and deep knotted fringe all around; these 
come from 24g to 5 yards long, and in price, from $13.00 
to $25.00 per set. 

Another modern and very popular style is fine white Momie 
Cleth, with bright-colored borders aud deep-knotted fringe. 
These are exceedingly durable, and, being made of double- 
twisted linen yarn, the fringes can be kept in order without 
any trouble. We have these in all sizes from 2to5 yards 
long, the prices ranging from $10.00 to $24.00 per set. 

We also have a full line of these momie goods in all white, 
with three rows of open-work all around; sizes from 2 to 5 
yards long; prices from $9.50 to 30.00 for the cloths, and 
napkins to match from $4.00 to 12.00 per dozen, according to 
size. 

In addition to these there is a large variety of plain cream, 
cream with red borders, all white damask, gray, buff, mode, 
pink, etc. Also, a complete assortment of cotton covers in 
Turkey red, plain cardinal, and cardinal with white and 
black borders. 


Linen Lawns. 


Plain white, 36 inches wide, at 50c, 60c, 75, 80c, $1.00, 1.25, 
and 1.50 per yard. 


Linen Long Lawns. 


24 inches wide at 50c., 60c., 75c., 90c., and $1.00 per yard. 


Printed Linen Lawns. 


As many readers of The Christian Union already know, 
“our assortment of these goods is very large; they are fine 
quality of pure linen, width, 25 inches, price, 35c per yard. 
Small sample books of these goods are sent by mail on re- 
quest, provided the party sending for a book will agree to 
return it promptly. 


French Hand-spun Linen 
Lawns. 


20 inches wide, very sheer, at $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 2.50, 3. 
and 4.00 per yard. 


Printed Shirting Linens, 


36 inches wide, price, 50c. per yard ; assortment of patterns 
very large. 


Towels. 


Bleached huckaback, colored borders, and fringed, at 
$1.50, 1.80, 2.00, 2.50, 3.00, 3.50, 4.00, 4.50, 5.00, 6 00, 7.50, 
9 00, 10 50, and 12 00 per dozen. Cream or bleached damask, 
with or without colored borders, at $2.50, 3.00, 3 75, 4.50, 5.00, 
6 00, 7.00, 9.00, 10 50, 12.00, 15.00, 18 00, and 24 00 per dozen. 

Webb Brothers’ **Oid Bleach” towels, in huck, momie, 


and Supper 





diaper, dice, all white or with novel eolored borders, from 
3.75 to $16.50 per dozen. 


Towelings 
Of all kinds and for all purposes; kitchen, pantry, 
chamber and bath rooms, from 10c. to 50c. per yard. 


Bath Towels. 


Turkish, Russiau, Osman, Sultan, Brighton, Cash's Tape, 
and all other varieties from 25c. to #2 each. 


Russia Crash, 


14, 16, 20, 24 and 82 inches wide, from 10c. to 50c. per 
yard. 


Diaper, 

In pieces of 10 yards each. In 16, 18, 20, 22,24 and 
inch widths, from 90¢ to #3 50 a piece. 

Web!) Brothers’ ‘‘ Old Bleach” diapers, by the yard, in 18, 
20, 22, 24 and 27 inch widths, from 25c. to 50c. per yard. 


Linen Tidies and Antima- 
cassars, 


All shapes and sizes, all white and with color. A large 
variety, ranging in price from 25c. to $3 each. 


Furniture Linen 


For slip covers, a fine unbleached twilled linen, with white 
or fancy colored stripes, 50 inches wide, price, 50c. per yard 


Linen Handkerchiefs. 


Children’s tape border handkerchiefs at 75c., $1.00, 1.25, 
and 1 50 per dozen. 

Children’s handkerchiefs with colored borders at 84c., 96c., 
.25, and 1.50 per dczen. 

Children’s hemstitched handkerchiefs, all white, at $1.50, 
-75, 2 00, 2 50, and 3 00 per dozen. 

Children’s hemstitched, with colored borders, at #1.50, 
75, 2.00, 2.50, 3 00, and 4 00 per dozen. 

Ladies’ tape bordered handkerchiefs, hemmed, at #1.00, 
25, 1.60, 2 50, and 3.00 per dozen. 

Ladies’ hemstitched handkerchiefs, +4, 34. 14, 1. 114, or 
2 inch hem, at $1.50, 2.00, 2.50, 3.00, 3.50, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 
and 7.50 per dozen. 

Ladies’ hemstitched handkerchiefs, with colored borders, 
a large assortment of styles from 20c. to 50c. each. 

J.adies’ embroidered handkerchiefs, hemstitched or with 
scolloped edge; all white or with color, from 50c to $5.00 each. 

Ladies’ hemstitched handkerchiefs, with embroidered ini- 
tial letters, at 25c., 352., 50c., 75c., and $1.00 each. 

Gentlemen’s tape-bordered handkerchiefs, hemmed, at 
$1.50, 2.00, 2.50, 3.00, 3 50, 4 00, 5 00, 6.00, 7.00, 9.00, 10.50 
and 12 00 per dozen. 

Gentlemen's hemstitched hankerchiefs—one or two inch 
hem—at #3 00, 3.50, 4.00, 500, 600, 7.50, 9.00, 10.50, and 
12 00 per dozen. 

Extra large sizes at $6.00, 9 00, and 12.00 per dozen. 

Gentlemen's hemstitched handkerchiefs with embroidered 
initial letters at 50c., 75c., and $1.00 each, 

Handkerchiefs of all kinds embroidered to order with 
initials, monograms, etc. 


Floor Linens 


For dancing and crumb cloths. Heavy gray damask 214 
yards wide, 80c; 3 yards, $1.00; 4 yards, $1.50, and 5 yards 
wide at #2.00 per yard. 

Heavy. unbleached twilled linen, with red plaid, 21¢ yards 
wide, at $1.00 and 1.50 per yard; 3 yards wide, at $1.25 and 
1.75 per yard; 4 yards wide, at $2.00 and 250 per yard, and 
5 yards wide, at $2.50 and 3.00 per yard. 


Stair Linens. 


Heavy, unbleached twilled linen, with red side-stripes, 16 
inches wide, 16c.; 18 inches 18c.; 20 inches 20c.; 22 inches 
22c.; 24 inches 24c.; 27 inches 27c.; and 36 inches at 40c. 


Bed Spreads. 


White honeycomb, for single beds. at $1 00, 1.25, 1.50, and 
1.75 each. For double beds, at $1.25, 1.50, 1.75, 2.00, 2.50, 
and 3 25 each. 

White Marseilles, for single beds, at #2 90, 250, 3 00, and 
400 each. For double beds. at $2.25, 2.50, 2 75. 3 00, 3.50, 
4.00, 4 50, 5.00, 6 00, 7 00, 8.00, 9.00, 10.50, and 12.00 each. 


Linens for Embroidery and 
Decorative Purposes. 


White, cream, and gray momie cloth. White, cream, and 
gray canvas. Old-fashioned homespun linens. Fine Russia 
crash, 16, 20, 24, 32 inches wide. Cream and white linen for 
table-cloths, 114, 2, 244, and 214 yards wide. Butcher linen 
in white and cream, and all novelties in linen fabrics of every 
kind as they come out. 


— hese 





James McCutcheon, 


“The Linen Store,” 10 East 14th St, N. Y. 
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GRAND CANON OF THE ARKANSAS 


PROGRESSIVE COLORADO. 


BY ERNEST INGERSOLL, 


QERSONS by no means to be called old can easily 
= * remember when the whole region now occupied 
‘** Pike’s Peak,” and 


considered of almost Siberian remoteness. It is only 


by the State of Colorado was called 


half a dozen years since the dwellers in that region were 
organized under a state government, yet now their capital 
has 50,000 residents, and from it branch many railways, 
connecting Denver with the Atlantic and the Pacific 
coasts and penetrating the mountains of the interior. 
Progress has been so rapid there, toward the develop 
ment of natural resources and the introduction of the 
conveniences and amenities of long-settled life, that few 
persons not actual witnesses are able to comprehend the 
methods or keep pace with the fast-advancing results. 
[ wish here to give a hint of the processes that have car- 
ried Colorado forward, and the extent to which 
she has progressed. 

Though Pike and Fremont and other explorers 
had told us somewhat of the Rocky Mountains, 
yet it was not until the discovery of gold in 
a creek-bottom north of Pike’s Peak, in 1858, 
that any one looked upon them as more than 
objects of admiration and possibly of dread. 
This gold discovery, coming when the Californian 
placers, after ten years of service, were begin- 
ning to show signs of depletion, stimulated an 
immense rush thither of gold-diggers. This eager 
army crossed the plains in any sort of vehicle, 
and rapidly learned their way about the moun- 
tains and valleys of the ‘‘ front” or eastern 
most range of the Rockies. Denver was founded 
at the junction of Cherry Creek with the South 
Platte ; and half a dozen towns directly west- 
ward, as Georgetown, Blackhawk, Central City, 
Golden, etc., owe their foundation to these first 
immigrants, and are still producing their sup- 
porting wealth from mines discovered then, 
rarely finding lodes of value overlooked. 

Everybody did not get rich, discouragements 
multiplied against the pioneers, there was even a 
panic; but enough sturdy men stood by the 
country and worked away to prove that in the 
mountains were great deposits of gold and silver 





which money and labor could develop; more- 
over that many valleys offered inducements to 





SUPPLEMENT TO 


ENTERE! 


NEW YORK, MAY 11, 


1882. 


the farmer, and that the dry expanse of plains 


would support vast herds of cattle. These 
resources once disclosed, men were not slow in 
providing a means of getting the products to 
market, and in less than twelve years from the 
beginning of the ‘‘ Pike’s Peak rush” Denver 
was connected by a railway with the Missouri 
river and the East. Now Colorado may be 


reached by two lines from the Pacific 


and by three froin the Atlantic, t 


which the 
Burlington and Missouri River proposes soon t 
add a fourth. 


Of all these lines I unhesitatingly choose the 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, wit ts two 
trains daily from Kansas Cit as the conve 
ance across the Plains. do so because of the 


excellence of its management and equipment 
because its course along the Arkansas river gives 
one a better idea of the agricultural part of 


Kansas, and shows the least 
the Great Plains; and lastly because in its aj 


proach to the mountains, that marvelous featur: 


of Western landscape—the Snowy Rang: s 


introduced most grandly to your eager eyes 
At first there is the dimmest touch of white on 


the blue horizon, seen sixty or seventy miles out 


on the plains. This gradually grows more dis 


tinct, taking shape in a_ well-defined line of 


serrated summits, whose bases are mingled 





hidden, ‘* hull-down.” Then to the southward 


ie Spanish 


rise up the twin cones of tl Peaks, 
standing out in their mantles of snow, or, if it be late in 
summer, in robes of unblemished blue,—more and mors 
attractive, in their isolation and symmetry, the more 
closely you approach Near or far, the Spanish Peaks 


-~Wahatova, or woman's bosom, of the Indians—claim 


my admiration above any other single mountains in all 





the mighty uplands of this Alpine State. 


For the Rocky Mountains art by no means to be 


bounded by the narrow limits of a single range, or even 
| of several parallel ranges such as make up the Allegha 
nies, for example. There is a general north and sou 


tak +] 
ike I 


trend to the system, it is true, and some parts 


true character of ranges or ranks, as, for instance, in 
| the Sangre de Christo, where the line of hills stands in 


orderly array, as though each erect peak had carefull) 


‘* dressed to the right ” before fixing itself into solidity. 
But the term Rocky Mountains covers an immense jum 
ble of ranges, spurs, isolated summits and short cross 


| ranges embracing almost the entire western two-thirds 
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It was thus evident that the first need of Colorado's 
mountain districts was easier means 
Nothing ce 


silver ores than that they coul 


of transportati 
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uld better prove the richness 


freight alone to get the ore from the mines to the mi 


but that was carefully selected ore, and the San Juan 
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MARSHALL PASS 


region more than less inaccessible districts, felt that its 
future depended on railway connection. This was early 
appreciated by shrewd men; and it was also seen that 
no railway of greater size than the three-feet, or 
‘‘narrow,” gauge would be practicable wherever the 
mountains were to be penetrated. Out of this percep- 
tion came the construction of a line from Denver to 
Georgetown, threading one of the narrowest defiles in 
the range; and also a road up the tortuous cafion of 
the South Platte South Park. But far beyond 


either of these in importance, there was begun the 


into 


wide-reaching system of the Denver and Rio Grande, 
which now has more than twelve hundred miles of track 
district of the 
(and of New Mexieo) with Denver and Pueblo, 


connecting mining and town 


State 


every 


and with the transcontinental railways. 

[ have dwelt thus circumstantially upon Colorado’s 
railways because they are the most available measure of 
the development and prosperity of the southern part of 
the Rockies. 


amusement; and if a line is carried over a high range of 


Railways are not projected and operated for 


mountains, where every mile of bed must be prepared 
under the greatest expense, it is good evidence that some- 
thing exists at the further terminus to supply con- 
These Colo- 


rado roads, however, have a way not only of making 


tinuous employment for the rolling-stock. 


lines but of creating business for them. 
to see how a railway, built seemingly right out into a blank 
wilderness, will plant little settlements along its course, 
will cause every sunny nook of bottom-land to be culti- 
vated, and each rocky ledge to be repeatedly and success- 
fully prospected, and will induce immigration to its 
rapidly advancing terminus by people who had no idea 
of *‘ moving on” a few weeks previous. 

The 


mountain region is too lofty and sterile to produce any 


All this is so much grist to the railway’s mill. 


agricultural supplies worthy of mention, except hay ; and 
it is too young to have factories for even the most or- 
dinary articles of use. Its products are almost wholly 
mineral,—coal, iron, and the ores of gold and silver. 
Upon the railway every settler must depend for nine- 
teen-twentieths of his subsistence, furniture and ma- 
chinery of every description, and to it he must look for 
the carriage of his rough mine-product to the smelter or 
mill which shall extract the precious portion for him. 
The railway, therefore, understands and calculates that 
for every settler it induces to go into the mountains it 
has added to its prospective business another fraction of 
food and clothing to be carried in, and of raw material 
to be carried out. It can well afford, therefore, to adopt 
the liberal policy toward immigrants shown by all the 
western lines not under the baleful grasp of the Union 
Pacific ; yet such liberality is none the less helpful to the 
frontiersman. It is by this enterprising and large- 
spirited policy of building roads not only where business 
now is, but where it ought to exist ; of not only making 
the road but absolutely coining its means of support; 
which has given such an impetus to Colorado, and ena- 
bled interior mountain-girt towns like Leadville, Buena 
Vista, Gunnison, Del Norte, Durango and Santa Fe to 
thrive and take on solidity and permanence. When men 
know that far beyond those towering and apparently im- 
passable ranges they may go as comfortably as they can 
ride from New-York to Boston; and that at their very 
mines they may have the daily mail, the morning paper, 
—all the ordinary and even the luxurious surroundings 





It is wonderful | 





within doors of an eastern home ; then they willingly in 
vest or take employment in Colorado when otherwise the 
Thus the min- 
ing camps have quite changed their old, rough, lawless 


rigor of the daily life would deter them. 


character, and all over the state one meets men and 
women of refinement, surrounded by the appurtenances 
of civilized and cultivated existence. For this moral 
and intellectual gain to the State, (the value of which for 
real progress is inestimable), the credit is due largely to 
the railway explorers and managers ; and it is fortunate 
for Colorado that these have been men not only of energy 
but of gentlemanly appreciation as well. 

You may well suppose that the foregoing has been 
gleaned by you in conversation with some fellow-traveler 
in your ‘‘ Pullman,” as the sparkling watch-towers of the 
Spanish Peaks are steadily shining in the southwestern 





} Moro, in 


horizon, and the hoary head of Old Pike forms a land- 


mark toward which you roll without forgetting the sorrows 
of the footsore pioneers to whom, day by day, it seemed 
to mock their slow advance. 

This Arkansas valley around you now 
is one of the greatest cattle-growing 
centers of the plains-third of the State, 
and at all the stations are pens and gang- 
ways for live-shipment. I cannot say 
how many cattle the Santa Fe and Kan- 
sas Pacific roads transported last year 
from this region eastward, but it was 
many tens of thousands, and nearly all 
were owned in Pueblo and Denver. 

Pueblo, the former of these chief 
towns, and the terminus of the plains- 
journey, is worth a visit, particularly 
from the observant man of business. 
Here the Arkansas 
tributary from the mountains in the 


receives its last 


waters of the Fountain. This stream, 
whose name is a modernizing of what 
the old French fur-trappers wrote Fon- 
taine qui Bouille, or Boiling Springs, 
wes so called because it flows past 
those famous effervescent springs at 
the foot of Pike’s Peak which now form 
the 
the gay summer hotels of Manitou. 
The junction of the two streams is 


‘*Saratoga of the West,” amid 


in a sheltered lowland, shaded by huge 
cottonwood trees. Here, half a cen- 
tury and more ago, stood a stockade 
fort and a collection of adobe houses, 
inhabited by a few American traders 
with Spanish wives, and some Taos 
Indians, who had established a trad- 
ing-post anda few small ranches. For 
such a village the Spanish word is el 
pueblo, which on American tongues 
soon hecame resolved into the proper 
names Pueblo and South Pueblo; and 
in place of a handful of half-Mexican 
farmers and traders (of whom some 
picturesque remnants still exist under 
the bluffs by the iron track) we have 
twenty thousand busy people and all 
the characteristics of a small city. 
Pueblo occupies a highly advanta- 
geous position. From it branch rail- 





Silver Cliff, Leadville and the Gunnison coun- 
try, westward ; and southward to El Moro, to 
Alamosa, to the Summit Gold District and the 
healing waters of Wagon Wheel Gap, to New 
{ Mexico, Durango and 


” 


‘Silver San Juan. 
Pueblo thus becomes the inevitable distribut- 
ing-point for all Southern Colorado,—that part 
of the state now being most rapidly developed 
and best worth seeing ; 


g; and at Pueblo every- 
thing from the mines south of Leadville and 
Georgetown (and much from them) finds its 
natural outlet. Wholesale merchants in every 
branch of trade appreciate this, and have here 
established depots which are in sharp rivalry 
with Denver, and are now enjoying great 
led to 


the placing here of one of the largest smelters 


prosperity. The same considerations 
in the state, and has caused the establishment 
of rolling mills and steel works which will soon 
be able to supply nearly if not quite all the 
demand of the region for rails and other pro- 
ducts of iron and steel. 

It need hardly be stated that all the coal 
and iron ores used by these manufactories, and 
by the smelters and iron works at Denver, 
are local productions. Coal, indeed, is one of 
the staple resources of the state, which, never- 
theless, has no carboniferous rocks geologically 
speaking, all deposits lying in cretaceous stra- 
ta. Coal-beds are scattered widely through the 
mountains, but the chief workings are at El 
the 
miles up the Arkansas from Pueblo, and in the remote 


Southern plains, at Cafion City forty 


Gunnison region; these are bituminous coals of vary- 


the Elk Mountains 
For domestic use the Cafion 


ing hardness and purity, but in 
a true anthracite exists. 
City coal is preferred, but the El Moro and Gunnison 
mines furnish also a coking-coal as good, and in some 
localities even better, than the famous product of Con- 
nelsville ovens,—that from Crested Butte containing 
only six per cent of ash. The abundance and cheapness 
of such fuel and coke is a long step toward success in 
smelting and in steel-manufacture. 

Iron, likewise, is a home product of great excellence. 
The are impregnated with ferric 
oxides, and tales of discovery of new deposits of iron, as 


rocks everywhere 
also of coal, come almost weekly from the unstudied 
regions over toward the Utah border, which are being 
rapidly penetrated by the Denver and Rio Grande railway 


| on its route from Gunnison to Salt Lake City, to which 
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latter point its completion is anticipat 
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above him, and so directly overhead 





ed during the present year. 

The iron chiefly used thus far, how- 
ever, has come from mines on the 
Arkansas just beyond the Grand Cafi- 
on, and at the northern end of San 
Luis park—both of which localities 
yield a rich Bessemer ore. The branch 
railways to these mines are marvels of 
steepness, one of them having a grade 
of 370 feet to the mile: 
sary to add that all the heavy loads 


it is unneces 
come down! The ore in that mine is 
regularly quarried out from the sur- 


face, like building-stene. 





Grades, indeed, and all other re- 
puted obstacles to steam-car travel, 
seem of small account to these Rocky 
Mountain engineers. It has been said 
that they will put a railway wherever 
a donkey can go: but they do even 
better than that, for, calling dynamite 
to their aid, they blast out road-beds 
in places so inaccessible that the pre 
liminary work must be done by men 
suspended in slings from overhanging 
ledges, since there is no foothold for 
them in running levels or placing blasts. 

Several very convenient gateways 
through the 
ever, of which the railways have taken 


mountains exist, how 
advantage, and by which they pass 
the ranges with far less trouble than 
it would cost to climb over them. 
These gateways are some of the most 
magnificent of Colorado’s famous cafi 
ons, and it is the happy accompani 
ment of travel there that wherever 
he goes, though upon business’ never 
so prosaic, the traveler is brought into 
view of scenes which exhibit the 
grandest displays of nature’s power 
and leave the most ennobling impres 
sion upon the attentive mind. The con 
stant presence of the lofty mountain 
masses, — 


“Remote, inaccessible, silent and lone,” 


the tremendous rents made through 
them by the hidden strength of sub 
terranean forces or the slor“ work of 
rivers of which only degenerate traces 
remain; the outlook here and there 
across a heavy sea of cloud-breeding 
peaks, or out to the wide blue plains 
mingling with the sky in horizon-haze ; 
and, always with us, this proud evi 
dence of human achievement over nature’s barriers in 
the steady stairway our puffing locomotive climbs, and 
the firm foothold it takes on the steeply inclined hiil-side 
or the precarious crag of the river-bank—all these en 
large a man’s eye and mind beyond even his own appre- 
ciation, teaching him a broader, more liberal, more enter- 
prising view of life and affairs, and one that soon be- 
comes profitably reflected in his business and beliefs. 
Take, for example, the Grand Cajion of the Arkansas. 
This is a cleft squarely through the front range by means 
of which the Arkansas river makes its way out from its 
upper valleys to the plains and at last to the Mississippi. 
It is ten or fifteen 
miles long altogether, 
and at its western end 
narrows gradually be- 
tween constantly up- 
lifting walls, but in 
the approach from the 
east, the most startling 
surprise is in store for 
Chang- 
ing from the broad- 


the traveler. 


gauge to the narrow- 
gauge at South Pueblo, 
he has been hurried up 
to Cafion City along 
the river-margin, in 
constant expectation 
of entering the hills 
which he can see a- 
head, yet never quite 
doing so, though con- 
stantly surrounded by 
a very rough country. 
The pretty neighbor- 
hood of Cafion City 
left behind, he sees the 
Arkansas,—here per- 
haps 100 yards wide, 
—rushing downward 


energy, and all at once finds the 


unusual 
of the 
between high, 
breadth of the stream by more than half, and forced 


wih most 


rattle train echoed with tremendous uproar 


smooth walls which have narrowed the 


it to every swift and agile device water is capable of in 


dodging and over-leaping the thousand obstructions 


in its way. He sees the green, foaming water, the 
seamed and ringing wall beside him, the opposite but 
tress within the toss of an apple-core. 


and tries to estimate the height of those pinnacles which 


Then he looks up 


mark the broken edge of the rent plateau above. They 


are twelve, fifteen, eighteen, twenty-two hundred feet 


WAGON WHEEL GAP. 





| 





that, give a man an ordinary fishing 


pole, with a line nearly half a mile 
long, he tight drop his hook plumb 
into the stream 


beneath The force 


which tore these mighty walls asunder 
and how enormously greater were they 
when the cafion was first opened, and 
wearing down and 
filling up had begun!) did not act in 
a perfectly straight line, however, for 
the walls have many little curves and 
jutting buttresses,—a headland on one 
face seeming to fit into a crease or bay 
on the 


opposite, allowing a 


of light and 


variety 
shadow which is most 
pleasing. A little way in there is a 
larger bend, and the train seems to be 
itself like a_ battering-ram 
shining-faced cliff 


which rises hundreds of feet unbrok 


hurling 





against a smooth, 
en, and stretches squarely across the 
whole cafion. Yourspeed never slack- 
ens, however; a sharp turn is made 
as the great crack in the earth opens 
again at the left and then contracts 
into a narrow crevice where the 
racing green water fills every inch of 
space from wall to wall, and the road 
only proceeds by means of a bridge 
which is not supported upon piers— 
there would be no hold for them, 

but is hung underneath gable-shaped 
braces of iron spanning the cajion 
This is the Royal 


glistening, 


from wall to wall 
and its 


Gorge, 


quartz 
studded, cloud-piercing walls, which 
seem to topple and threaten to shut 
together 


head, measure more than two thous- 


above your awe-stricken 
and feet in vertical and reverberat 
ing height. 

Itis almost a relief to get away at 
last from the cell-like narrowness and 
dreadful depth of this gorge, out in 
to the more open valley beyond, where 
one can at least see a few rods from 
the car, and has an opportunity to 
view the sky without looking straight 
up be tween the platf 1rm-hoods 

Having traveled so long beside the 
Arkansas the tourist will be interested 
to follow it to its very headwaters 
Tl changing cars at 
and taking a train on the Blue 
River branch of the Denver and Rio 
(srande. Approaching Leadville one has 
near the eastern base of that part 
Rocky Mountains which 


seen himself traveling 


of the Snowy or Main line of the 


has been aptly called The Collegiate range, because it in 
cludes the lofty summits Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and so 
forth 


becomes broken north of Massive 


Leadville is somewhat nearer to the range, which 
bulkiest of all mount 
ains; and having left the city behind, the traveler begins 
to wind at once upward and inward toward what seems 
the heart of the Alps. 
and by and by he comes out of their fastnesses into an 


It is only the foot-hills, however, 


elevated, swampy, spoon-shaped valley where wriggles a 
streamlet, the springs of which he can place at a glance 

toward the head of the 
This rivulet is 
the source of the Ark 


valley. 
ansas. On the right 
is to be seen a steep, 
scantily wooded slope 
upon which a long, 
slanting line is mark- 
ed. That line is theas- 
cending road-bed, and 
when one climbs it, 
he has surmounted 
the highest 


pass of the 


railway 
Re ckies, 
and stands above tim- 
ber-growth, in a region 
of arctic 
11,540 feet above the 
level of the sea. I 
know no spot accessi- 


desolation, 


ble by rail where one 
can have so good an ap- 
prehension how, close 
at hand, look the ice- 
splintered, cloud-bree- 
ding summits which 
they have so long 
gazed upon transfig- 
ured by great dist- 
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ance. Here are grouped in close contact dozens of 
peaks whose height is of the first rank, whose snows 
never wholly melt, whose desolate grandeur is more im- 
pressive—aye, appalling—now that you stand close under 
their crests and can understand how diminished are the 
minor heights and depths whose dimensions had excited 
your praise when down below. Here, too, if the weather 


be fine and the curtain of clouds lifted, you may catch 
inspiring glimpses of the symbolic Mount of the Holy 
Cross. 

This line is intended to follow down the picturesque 
Blue River and then diverge into Middle Park, whither 
the 
southward, 


it is now rapidly building. Over rough, well- 


timbered Tennessee Pass, not far goes 


another line down the Eagle River toward the valley 
of the third 


crosses Marshall passes, 


Grand; and sixty miles below a line 


the range by Poncho and 
proceeding to the famous Gunnison and Elk Mountain 
mining districts. 

Marshall Pass, being so easily accessible from the main 
line of the Denver and Rio Grande by changing cars at 
Salida—the old French name for South Park was Bayou 
Salide—should not be neglected by the visitor to Colorado, 
since it is one of the most striking of all the great path- 
ways across the Rockies. Poncho Pass, which is entered 
in half an hour, is a very pretty defile and of respectable 
elevation, yet it is only the gate to the heights beyond, 


approached in an ever-ascending and tortuous grade 
throuch a crevice between high, wooded hills which shut 
out all views ex- 

cept occasional 


glimpses down- 


ward where per- 
haps half a dozen 
tracks, aiming 
i many di- 
forbid 
your belief that 
they 
the 


uous line you are 


in as 


rections, 


represent 
one contin- 
climbing. Fin- 
ally ridge after 
ridge is sur- 
mounted, your 
view grows wid- 
er and wider, 
and your two 
or three locomo- 
tives are drag- 
ging you along a 
shelf cut in the 
side of a single 
great mountain, 
whose apex you 
had seen as one 
of a cluster of 
snow-ti pped 
peaks from be- 
low. It is a 
shapely summit, 
this Mount Ou- 
ray an almost 
perfect cone of disintegrating gray rock which lies as 
steeply as its sliding will permit, and begins to be 
bare of all vegetation a few hundred feet above your 
head,—an enormous mass, unchanged as 


you steam 


along mile after mile past it, and superb in its mas 


sive dignity. Opposite, equally lofty, and close at 
hand, stands the more rugged top of Exchequer, very 
near, as 


you mark how plainly all its features are 


discerned, far enough away when you calculate what 
days of toil it would cost to march to its splintered crest. 
The track here is eleven thousand feet above sea level: 
but Ouray’s cloud-plumes are tossing three thousand feet 
above your head. 

It is from this pass, attained by marvelous ingenuity of 
engineering, and a careless disregard of grades (fre 
quently exceeding 216 feet to the mile), that one obtains 
the noblest view of the splendid Sangre de Christo range, 
the divide 
swings irregularly westward into the Sierra San Juan. 


here diverging southeastward, while main 
The range is in sight for an hour or so, and you may 
study it at your leisure, enjoying its constantly new as- 
pects of beauty as your point of view momently changes. 
You see how the peaks are sharp-edged, pointed and 
pinnacled ; how dark abysses seam their flanks, how the 
upper area of barrenness descends lower on one moun- 
tain than another, or differently at various points on the 
same peak, exhibiting the stubborn energy of the trees 
in asserting their right and ambition to climb higher 
and higher wherever sun and shelter will give them 
aid. You count the tinted snow-banks, as they suc- 
cessively come into view, and observe the broad swaths 
cut in the forests on the lower slopes of the range, by 
the avalanches which these same snow-fields send down, 
loosened in the treacherous warmth of spring. You 


grow ecstatic over the lovely play of color upon their 


UNION, 


THE CHRISTIAN 
orderly slopes as you gaze at them over the billowy miles 
of spruce-clothed hills spread at your feet ; and you are 
startled to think that that vivid patch of white upon the 
azure horizon, overcapping any giant of them all, is 
Sierra Blanca, monarch of Colorado’s mountains, and a 
hundred miles distant. 

But the traveler who wishes to get the full grandeur 
of the Rockies will not neglect going nearer to Sierra 
Blanca, if not beyond it into a real wilderness which no 
longer exists along the front range. In order to do so 
he returns to Pueblo through the Royal Gorge, recogniz- 
ing little of what he saw before in the new picture pre- 
sented by its western approach. Here he takes the train 
the 
and Huerfano, skirts the base of those same 


southward, crosses green grazing-plains of the 
Cuchara 
Spanish Peaks whose gleaming beauty allured him from 
afar, and begins to steam laboriously up the long curving 
pathway, nicked into the side of Veta Mountain, which 
leads to the far-famed Veta Pass. 

There are several specimens of engineering on this ad- 
venturous railway which seem to me to surpass the 
present example in claims to our admiration; but this 
was among the first crossings of the mountains made, and 
then it excited astonishment. 
left behind 
steady grade several miles in length which, ever rising, 
about the of Veta 
massive face and summit stands in full view five or six 


The Spanish Peaks having 


been and southward, the train ascends a 


bends vast base Mountain, whose 


thousand feet overhead, while immediately upon the left 





MANITOU AND PIKE'S PEAK. 


drops the narrow gulch, often hundreds of feet in depth, 
its rocky slopes pleasantly relieved by copses of trees and 
thickets of bright-leaved bushes, and rising on the other 
side into the long spur called Dump Mountain. By and 
by you find yourself approaching the head of the gulch 
where a eross-spur bars the way; but now you begin 
also to observe that the side of Dump Mountain is scarred 
by a long streak which you would say was a railway 
track were it not slanted so deeply. Surely no train, 
even with double-engines as this has, could climb that 
grade! and if it could how is it to about-face in the 
short distance necessary to get there? Even while you 
doubt you catch sight of your own locomotives turning 
almost squarely to the left, walking out upon a bridge, 
and heading up the steep pathway, where, a moment ago, 
Now 


all about to be left behind,—the sinuous trail you have 


you thought it impossible to proceed, you can see 


climbed and are still slowly surmounting ; the vast con- 
tour of Veta Peak; the diversity of meadow, ravine, 
forest-land and queer Mexican ranches, spread like a 
triangular heap down the gulch; the glimpse of far 
reaching, mist-softened plain beyond ; the gilded glories 
of the Spanish Peaks, and the promise of a new wonder- 
land in the lines and groups of snowy mountain-tops only 
now beginning to come into view. It is this strange and 
beautiful landscape rather than the excessive grades sur- 
mounted or the audacious thirty-degree loop at the 
head, which makes Veta Pass remarkable in my estima- 
tion ; and when you lean to the sharp curve around the 
headland of Dump Mountain, as though shrinking from 
a threatened fall over the precipice, you think you have 
had enough for one day, and enjoy the quiet pleasure of 
the open park of San Luis into which you presently de- 
scend, spinning down to Fort Garland and Alamosa 


while the sunset light illumines all the great folds of 








Blanca’s rocky garment until it seems wrapped in a text 
ure of gold. 

From Alamosa, the largest town in San Luis park, three 
lines offer a fine opportunity for seeing more of the moun- 
tains and the mining, cattle-ranching and sheep-raising. 
One of these lines goes southward into New Mexico, pen- 
etrating an extremely picturesque region so far as Mexi- 
can and Indian life is concerned, apart from the interest 
of its history and its scenery; and so, by a short stage- 
ride, to the queer old capital, Santa Fe. Another line 
carries you westward over the range to the new San Juan 
mining-towns, and shows you Toltec Gorge, of which 
more by and by. Taking a third line you ascend the 
noble Rio Grande, through an old voleanie district, with 
rapturous glimpses of distant mountain-ranges coming 
and going on every side, and at evening take your ease 
at Wagon Wheel Gap. 

This Gap is a wonderful spot—not so much for the way 
in which the great stream breaks through the basaltic 
barriers some Titanic throe once laid across its course, as 
in the mineral springs that gush out, hot and medicinal, 
to commemorate these same subterranean forces of heat 
and expansion. It is a mile back from the nobly sculp- 
tured cliffs at the Gap to the little valley where the 
springs crowd together in white-rock basins of their own 
making, and where the generous hotel attaches the com- 
fort of civilization to the savagery of the untamed nature 
that preserves so stubbornly its primeval aspect. 

As [have already said, the most worthy part of Colorado 
for scenic honors 
is the southwest- 
ern quarter; and 
perhaps the most 
strikingexample 
of the scenery 
is Toltec Gorge 
where, depart 
ing from prec 
dent, the railway 
has increased ra 
ther than dimin- 
ished, the native 
interest. 

The approach 
to Toltec 


the eastward is 


trom 


a long, tortuous 


and startling 
progress over 
high and rug- 
ged hills, until 


finally you find 
yourself racing 
along the brink 
of an enormous- 
ly deep valley, 
at the bottom of 
which trails the 
shining ribbon 
of an impetu- 
ous stream. The 
sides of the 


ravine 


vast 
grow 
more precipitous, more studded with crags, less evenly 
clothed 


can sometimes see a wonderful track-way curving in 


with aspen groves, and looking ahead, you 


and out among fantastic, phantom-like, red pinnacles 


and detached towers, as a game-trail winds among 


the huge tree-trunks of a tropical forest. Finally, 
miles ahead, a bronze wall towers brightly into the 
to be 


sky, shutting off all the further scene. How is it 


passed? You can see no pathway, and your serpentine 
the massive monoliths that sentinel the 
Indeed the small light 


that isin you on the subject proves itself darkness, for 


course among 


track gives you no further light. 


just ‘as you think you must be at the promontory, you 
And is 


there anywhere else in the world a surprise equal to that 


plunge into the gloom of a resounding tunnel. 


which awaits your emergence—the astonishing change, 
in the flashing of a glance, from the blackness and con- 
finement of the tunnel to sunlight not only, but to mid-air 
—to finding your car not in the heart of a hill, but sud- 
denly Jeaping through space ; not solid upon a granite 
floor, but trembling upon the invisible rails of a bridge 
below which drops an abyss eleven hundred feet in 
depth, and whence comes up the roar of pent and rushing 
waters? This nerve-testing vision lasts for an instant only, 
then a friendly wall gives you breathing-space, whence you 
quickly emerge to run along a sinuous and lofty shelf of 
rock, look easily down into the depths of the gorge, and 
study how grandly its bronze-buttressed walls rise up, 
supporting mountains by their strength, approaching close 
together, yet always courteously standing far enough 
apart to let the green water of the riotous river go bound- 
ing between on its way tothe sea, All things considered, 
I know no more impressive cafion-view (there are prettier, 


| more picturesque, even bigger ones, but none more majes- 





tic) than this in all the length and breadth of the Rockies. 


























